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SCIENCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES’ 


By H. T. TIZARD, F.R.S. 


SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Av the Imperial College I have col- 
eagues who have had over twenty-five 
years experience of successions of boys 
from secondary schools. They say, with- 
out hesitation, that the standard of general 
education has increased steadily through- 
out that period. I am newer to the work; 
nd when I reflect that so many of the 
present generation of secondary school- 
boys who find their way to universities 
come from the poorest homes, I think the 
standard of general education is to be 
praised rather than decried. I think also 
that the man who has ideas of his own, 
and a capacity for doing something really 
well, is more useful and more interesting, 
even though he may be unable to express 
himself adequately in his own language, 
than one who is merely capable of describ- 
ing other people’s work and ideas in ele- 
gant English. When all these allowances 
are made, however, there is undoubtedly 
room for improvement. There are many 
scientific men who write beautiful English ; 
and yet I suppose there is no gap in his 
equipment that the average scientific man 
deplores more in after-life than his diffi- 
culty in writing and speaking his own 
language well. I say this feelingly, as to 
me writing is a foreed labor, and I am 
never satisfied with the result; but with 


‘From the address of the president of the Sec- 
tion of Educational Science, British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Aberdeen, Sep- 
tember, 1934, 





practise one can acquire a certain profi- 
ciency, and with the example of T. H. 
Huxley as an inspiration no one need alto- 
gether despair. ' My complaint of many 
young students of science to-day is not so 
much that they do not write clearly and 
concisely as that they do not seem to want 
to, which indicates insufficient practise and 
instruction at school to acquire a taste. 
Again, I should agree with the committee 
that ‘‘a competent knowledge of one mod- 
ern language (French or German, the lat- 
ter in particular) is, quite apart from its 
cultural value, an essential element in the 
equipment of the adequately trained scien- 
tist.”” Much of the best scientific literature 
is written in German, and if a scientist 
can not read German scientific papers, he 
is severely handicapped. At the Imperial 
College we found it necessary many years 
ago to institute special classes in German. 
It should not be necessary. . 

The schoolmaster is, however, in a quan- 
dary. There is a limited number of hours 
in the day, and if he taught all the sub- 
jects that he is advised to teach to all the 
boys—for every one naturally thinks that 
his own special subject should form part 
of a liberal education—he would only sue- 
ceed in producing a race of smatterers. He 
has to choose a happy mean between teach- 
ing more and more about less and less, or 
less and less about more and more; and he 
not unjustly complains that during the 
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last year of a clever boy’s life at school he 
is hampered in his choice by the regulations 
and practise of universities. Schoolmas- 
ters at grant-aided secondary schools are 
in a special difficulty, for most of their 
pupils are not able to proceed to a univer- 
sity unless they win entrance scholarships. 
If university authorities complain that 
students are lacking in general education, 
for them to do their best, by altering 


ri 
l IS 


the conditions of entry, or the standard 
of scholarships, to help schoolmasters to 
remedy the defeets. I] propose, therefore, 
to discuss briefly what changes are desir- 
able. I shall base my remarks on the regu- 
lations of London University, and my own 
college in particular, but I think the regu- 
lations of other universities are sufficiently 
similar to make the discussion of general 
interest. 

The first university examination is the 
matriculation examination. A matricula- 
tion examination, I take it, was originally 
intended to be an examination the success- 
ful passing of which entitled a candidate 
to be admitted to the privileges of a uni- 
versity. The London University matricu- 


lation examination has long ceased to be 
anything of the sort—at any rate, so far 
as students of science are concerned. It 
would seem more appropriate to regard it 
as an examination which entitles successful 
eandidates to be admitted to the privilege 
clerks. Certainly few 


of becoming bank 


university schools of science will admit a 
student at the normal age of eighteen on 
the 


further 


the strength of his having passed 


matriculation examination; some 
proof of his proficiency is required. At 
the Imperial College we have a_ special 
entrance examination which mainly econ- 
sists of papers in mathematics and science, 
but includes papers in English and a choice 
of foreign languages; but I can not say 
that a candidate is refused admittance if 
he fails to do the and 


well in Enelish 
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language papers, but does well in the oth: 
subjects. 

The next university examination is the 
The 


object of such an examination was to test 


intermediate examination. original 
the progress of a student in his special sub- 
ject of study at a university, after he had 
viven evidence of a sufficient general edy 
In faet 


if we agree that a university is a plac 


cation at the normal age of entry. 


where students learn to teach themselves, 
under the guidance of distinguished teach- 
ers, instead of learning under the strict 
discipline of school, the main object of a: 
intermediate examination should be to test 
a student’s capacity to teach himself, ani 
therefore to satisfy the authorities that li 
is fit to proceed with a course of study 
leading to a degree. Nowadays, as the 
matriculation examination or its equivalent 
is passed by most intending students at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, their remaining 
years at school are devoted to the special 
subjects of the intermediate which many 
of them pass before they enter the univer- 
They are encouraged to do so by 
It saves us trouble, 


sity. 
university authorities. 
and gives the student time to acquire a 
larger stock of specialized knowledge in his 
undergraduate career. The next obvious 
step will be to take the degree examinations 
at schools, leaving the universities free to 
concentrate on postgraduate work! 

While these changes have been taking 
place in school curricula, the standard of 
science entrance scholarships at universi- 
ties has steadily risen; and as most science 
scholarships go to boys who intend to study 


physies or chemistry at the university, the 


schools are encouraged—some would even 
say foreed—against their will, to concen- 
trate their advanced teaching on physics 
and chemistry. It is true that only a small 
proportion of the boys at any particular 
school intend to compete for scholarships, 
but it is impossible to segregate such boys 
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altogether, and the standard of scholarship 
examinations, therefore, sets the pace for 
. higher school forms. 
The object of a scholarship examination 
‘s to discover the boys of greatest promise, 
the boys who have been most success- 
ly crammed. I think that schoolmasters 
inclined to attach too much importance 
the character of the papers set and to 
too little credit to the examiners for 
ntelligenee. It is not always the boys who 


the highest marks who win the scholar- 


ships, and it is not so very difficult for an 


lligent examiner to distinguish between 
At the 
same time, I do agree with the criticism 


active and a congested brain. 


at the papers set are usually too difficult. 
There is too great an element of luck about 
hard paper; and first-rate ability in a 
‘andidate is shown more by the way he 
inswers a question than by his knowledge 
detail. | 
(fect to these opinions when I examined 
n the Final Honor School of Chemistry 
One of the 
two papers I set in physical chemistry was 


remember giving practical 


t Oxford fourteen years ago. 


so apparently easy that I feel sure that a 
more cheerful group of candidates never 
sat in the examination schools. I am con- 
fident, too, that there never was an occasion 
when an examiner found it easier to dis- 
the relative 
candidates. The first-class man 


tinguish between merits of 
different 
answered the questions briefly, accurately 
and to the point; the second-class man 
wrote pages of irrelevant matter, to im- 
press the examiner; and the third-class 
man made elementary mistakes. 

It is not so easy as it may seem, however, 
to change the standard of scholarship ex- 
aminations, and thereby to encourage a 
broader education. About a vear ago we 
decided to review our policy at the Im- 
perial College. Students come to the col- 
lege with science scholarships from many 
sources ; but the chief sources are the board 
of education, who award royal scholarships 
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tenable only at the college as well as state 
scholarships tenable at any university in 
England and Wales; the London County 
Couneil ; For the 
past five years our scholarship examina- 


and the college itself. 


tions have been held in January at the 
suggestion of a group of head masters of 
public schools, who advised that by doing 
We 
have not found this borne out by results; 


so we should attract better candidates. 


we have not had enough good candidates 
in any year since the change to justify us 
in awarding the full number of scholar- 
ships; and many of the better candidates 
have subsequently competed for and gained 
state scholarships 


royal scholarships or 


which are higher in value. Our general 
experience leads us to believe that very 
few, if any, students of first-rate ability, 
who have specialized in science at school, 
are prevented from going to a university 
for lack of financial the 
other hand, we believe that no scholarships 


assistance. On 


are deliberately made available to assist 
able students who have not specialized in 
science at school to study science at a uni- 
versity. We have decided to 
make the experiment of changing the char- 


therefore 


acter of our January scholarship examina- 
tion. We propose to set papers in general 
science and mathematics of quite a low 
standard, together with papers of a higher 
standard in history, foreign languages and 
English. The details are not yet settled, 
but head masters and head mistresses were 
notified of the change this year, and their 
criticism and cooperation were invited. 
The scheme has had a mixed reception. 
We have received many encouraging, but 
Much of the eriti- 


the phrase, 


many critical letters. 
be summed up by 
actually used—‘‘It 
Sixth, and I should not alter my Sixth to 
suit it.’’ 
it both ways; they can not say, on the one 


cism ean 


would not suit my 


Now schoolmasters can not have 


hand, that they are forced to specialize 
unduly at schools by the standard set by 
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examiners for science scholarships, and, on 
the other hand, that they do not propose to 
make any change if university authorities 
listen to their criticisms. We intend to go 
on with the experiment, without any great 
hopes of the result; some one must make a 
start, and the most unpromising experi- 
ments have often given surprisingly good 
results. At the same time, I fully realize 
that what one particular college does can 
not solve the difficulties of the schools. If 
it is really the general view that the school 
education of a student of science is too 
narrow, then the best practical step is to 
reform the university matriculation exami- 
nation, and make it appropriate to the 
normal age of entry. If one of the larger 
universities did this, the effect would be 
considerable. If it is not considered worth 
while, then criticism of the general educa- 
tion of the science student loses most of its 
point. 

I have put before you some problems of 
the present; I want now, before I conelude, 
to touch briefly on a problem of the future. 

All university education in science and 
technology is designed primarily to pro- 
duce teachers or professional scientists or 
technicians. Most engineering students in- 
tend to become practising engineers; most 
chemists who do not enter the teaching pro- 
fession become research chemists or chemi- 
cal engineers; most students of biology 
become doctors or professional biologists. 
A few graduates in science break adrift, 
and turn with success to other occupations : 
to the law, for example, to general adminis- 
tration, literature! Of His 
Majesty’s present ministers, one took a 


or even to 


degree in biology at a Scottish university, 
and another a degree in chemistry at an 
But are rare 


English university. these 


exceptions ; most science graduates are spe- 
cialists skilled in a particular branch of 
science, and ignorant of other branches. 
A hundred years ago it was not difficult 
for a scientific man to follow in detail the 
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work of others; now it is as much as a spe- 
cialist can do to keep abreast of the prog- 
ress of knowledge in the particular field in 
which he is interested. No one studies 
science at a university as a general educa- 
tion, as men study classics, philosophy and 
history ; indeed no one ean, for no univer: 
sity supplies the opportunity. ‘‘ Modern 
Greats’’ at Oxford includes the study of 
history, economics, philosophy and ‘‘the 
structure of modern society,’’ but not of 
science ! 

During the present century there has 
been a struggle to secure a wider recogni- 
tion of the value of scientific study and 
research, not only for the advancement o! 
knowledge, but for the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Now that this recognition is wide 
spread; now that we all see plainly the 
great influence of scientifie discovery on 
social developments; now that specialized 
departments of science are flourishing at 
universities; surely an effort should be 
made to provide for men who have no 
desire to become specialists, but who wish 
to study the broad principles and applica- 
tions of science, for their own education, 
and as the best preparation for after-life 
in many spheres of human activity. The 
place of the specialist in industry and in 
the machinery of government is assured. 
Large establishments have grown up, mush- 
room-like, to meet the demand for indus- 
trial research. Biological research is also 
gaining recognition, but more slowly, for 
public opinion has not yet been educated 
to the point of realizing that, in the long 
run, it would be fatal to attach more value 
to industrial research than to applied biol- 
ogy. With all this inerease of scientific 
activity, there has arisen an urgent need 
for skilled administrators and men in pub- 
lie life who have a real knowledge of the 
principles and methods of science; not tlie 
kind of knowledge that is derived from 
conversation, listening to broadeast talks 
and reading popular books, however good 
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hese may be, but that which is gained by 
serious study. We can not complain that 
here are few such men among the present 
eneration; it is a great thing that there 
is been a change of attitude of mind. But 
less something is done, there will be no 
reater number in the next generation. 

Is the time ripe for action on the part of 
» universities? I think it is. 
cession of knowledge in all branches of 
‘ience may often seem bewildering ; but its 


The great 


f 


‘fect has been to make the main principles 
‘learer, and easier to teach, for a connect- 
ng thread runs through them. The foun- 
lations of science have been laid; they will 

strengthened in the future, but it is 
nlikely that they will be rebuilt. The 
tructure that is built on them grows ever 


s 


nore coherent; it ean be studied as a whole, 


ithout examining in great detail any of 
The subjects of the university 
mind will inelude the 


ts parts. 


school I 


have in 
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study of the foundations and philosophical 
background of science; of its history; of 
the history of social development; of the 
applications of science to industry, agri- 
culture and medicine; of problems of 
population and health—and the like. The 
student will learn that law and order in 
the universe is not a faith but a reality; 
and that science is ‘‘nothing but trained 
He will 
learn too, I hope, to acquire the spirit of 
that unprejudiced search for truth which 
is the basis of all fruitful scientific inquiry. 

These but the 
practical thing to do is to make a start; 


and organized common sense.’’ 


are vague suggestions; 
and the best way to make a start is to select 
the right man to direct such a school—and 
there are men available—to put him in the 
right environment, and to give him the 
opportunity to work out his own ideas. 
That good would result I not the 
slightest doubt. 


have 


ORIENTATION COURSES 


By Professor R. P. SIBLEY 


CORNELL 


THE historian of college education in our 
time may well be puzzled by the dearth of com- 
ment on one of its most striking features, the 
introduetion and development of so-called ori- 
entation courses. The fact that these courses 
have made surprisingly little stir in the aca- 
demie world, and no stir at all in the world out- 
side, he may perhaps associate, whether as cause 
or consequence, to the other fact that their de- 
velopment has been very rapid. Even a dozen 
years ago orientation courses were not common 
and the name earried no definite meaning. In 
some places it meant a modest attempt to in- 
struet freshmen in the history and traditions of 
ima mater; to inform them about their rela- 
ons with administrative officers; to warn them 
about academie rules and penalties; to intro- 
duce them to the college library; to advise them 


+ 


about activities extra-curriculum, about the lo- 
cal churehes, and in a discreetly general way 
about fraternities; to exhort them to take care 
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of their health—in short, the miscellaneous pro- 
gram now oftener relegated to a freshman week. 
In other places the orientation program con- 
sisted of talks by representatives of the various 
departments of instruction who, appearing in 
series, explained the organization and sequence 
of their courses and tried to make clear why an 
intelligent freshman might wish to specialize in 
ach of these inviting fields. Elsewhere the 
orientation course, labeled, perhaps, ‘“Founda- 


tions” or “Fundamentals,” was really less of an 
innovation than the foregoing; to constitute it 
portions of the Christian Evidences of a gen- 
eration ago were combined with general advice 
on morals, health and habits of study, and 
whatever else a Y. M. C. A. secretary would re- 
fer to as the problems of college life. 

useful and 
courses of these kinds may be, obviously they 


Now edifying as orientation 


have little bearing on the other courses of the 


curriculum. They may orient the freshman for 
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a campus career; they are not much concerned 
with orienting him in the intellectual life. But 
the more daring experimenters felt that right 
here is the truly important work to be done. 
Freshmen lose interest not because the subjects 
we oblige them to study are trite and jejune, 
but because the courses of instruction we offer 
are unconnected with one another and unrelated 
' 


to situations in real life. College teachers are 


specialists. Cultivating each his own province 
in the world of ideas, they act as though each 
province were rimmed round with walls, its 
borders patrolled by jealous guards and beset 
by inhospitable tax collectors. From them their 
pupils inevitably get the notion of a world of 
knowledge necessarily cut up into insulated 
parts. Teachers and taught need to be re- 
minded, time and again, that the only divisions 
in the rational world are divisions which were 
imposed by the human mind and merely as con- 
venient devices, different ways of viewing and 
comprehending a genuinely corporate whole. 
Furthermore, being specialists, college teachers 
are usually pedants; they tend to overrate tech- 
nical knowledge, especially in their own several 
fields. Freshmen wanting a general education 
must be protected, then, from the college 
teacher whose interest lies in a specialty which 
he cultivates with narrow exclusiveness and pro- 
fesses with unbalanced zeal. 

Thus one supposes it was with the intention 
of liberalizing by enlarging, and especially of 
unifying by correlating the subject-matter of 
freshman edueation that more and more college 
faculties have projected more and more ambi- 
tious programs of orientation until now in some 
institutions quite half the time of the first ¢ol- 
lege year is monopolized by them and it is seri- 
ously proposed that at least as much of the 
succeeding years shall be. Nearly all are essen- 
tially “survey” courses, and often so ealled. 
They attempt to explain, according to modern 
science, how the physical universe came to be 
what according to modern science it is; they re- 
view the cultural history, especially the social 
history, of man; they propound what seem to 
the collective wisdom of those in charge to be 
the most significant political, social and eco- 
nomie problems of civilization to-day; they hint 
plainly at solutions. In making and dispensing 
these novel courses men of many departments 


usually join wits; experts in anthropology, as- 





tronomy, biology, economics, government, his- 
tory, psychology and sociology are invited to 
put their imprimatur upon the joint offering, 
though the actual administration of it may 
usually be entrusted to a few men, rarely to a 
single man. Even text-books have been pre. 
pared covering the content of such courses; 
and if in general the matter in them is still re- 
garded as experimental and plastic, most likely 
orientation will yet go the way of other pioneer- 
ing courses and crystalize into a formulary on 
which multitudes of text-books play unimpor- 
tant variations. 

But how are these new orientation courses 
working out? Well; all or nearly all critics 
agree that they are a grand good thing for the 


instructors who give them. About their valu 


to freshmen, the putative beneficiaries, there 
still survive doubts. For reasons which every 
college teacher will understand, adverse criti- 


cism has issued mainly from institutions that 


have not experimented, from critics who have 
no first-hand familiarity with the results. 
From time to time results of student polls are 
published, indicating comparative popularity 
for orientation. Oceasionally one hears an en 
thusiastie expression quoted from some faculty 
man to the effect that with the orientation back 
ground he is getting students better prepared 
But a thorough, de 
tailed and avowedly dispassionate report upon 


for later specialization. 


the actual performance of any orientation 
course is yet to be written, so far as the present 
Unable him 


self to offer a record of experience, he hopes it 


writer has been able to discover. 


will not prove too unprofitable if he tries to set 
down some theoretic advantages and weaknesses 
of the orientation idea as he understands it. 

In the first place, some of us regard it as a 
promising symptom that college teachers of 
seience have been willing to sponsor a survey 
course at all. Systematic studies in the history 
of the sciences never have had a vogue in this 
country; few teachers of a science have shown 
any interest in the historical approach to their 
subject. Can they really be coming to the con- 
elusion that a passable comprehension of tlie 
purport of current scientific theories is possible 
for an otherwise liberally educated man, eve! 
though he has no laboratory acquaintance with 





the sciences in question? Are they, too, be; 
ning to suspect that though acquaintance with 
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e laboratory technique of at least one science 
av be uniquely valuable, it is nevertheless 
ws ful of time and money to insist on a labo- 
Ba accompaniment to beginners’ 
ourse? <A similar 


be welcomed in the contributions to the 


every 
eause for congratulation 
entation course made by history, economies 
i sociology; for in these fields also it has be- 
. rather fashionable to send even freshmen 
“sources,” to set them “research prob- 
‘to disparage such second-hand knowledge 
n be obtained from text-books, encyclope- 
surveys and summaries. Here again one 
fully recognize the value that inheres in 
ing and practising a technique of investi- 
n in some study while one very much 
ibts that in preparing college underclassmen 
citizenship in the world of ideas the attitude 
training of an original investigator, work- 
ron an individual “case” or “project,” make 
proper substitute for a wide ranging interest, 
perspective and sense of proportion. 
It is no very profound education, to be 
Jearner will gain 
from these survey courses. What they do give 
not be better deseribed than by piecing to- 
r some remarks of Newman’s from another 
Of the contributions made to our 


sure, 


even a conscientious 


| connection. 
education by our own senses but still more by 
people and by books, he writes as follows: 

‘se informations constitute the furniture of 

iind, and make the difference between its civ- 
zed condition and a state of nature. They are 

education, as far as general knowledge can so 

| b led; and, though education is discipline as 
is learning, still, unless the mind implicitly 


nes the truths, real or ostensible, which these 
ations supply, it will gain neither formation 


stimulus for its activity and progress. 


Z 


various teachings, shallow though they be, 
a breadth which secures us against those 
ae of knowledge which are apt to befall the 
ifessed student, and keep us to the mark in lit- 
e, in the arts, in history, and in public mat- 
They give us in great measure our morality, 
They 


supply the elements of public opinion, the watch- 


lities, our social code, our art of life. 


rds of patriotism, the standards of thought and 
n; they are our mutual understandings, our 

els of sympathy, our means of co-operation, 

ind the bond of our civil union. They become our 
language; we learn them as we learn our 
tongue; they distinguish us from foreign- 


eS Lins 
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ers; they are, in each of us, not indeed personal, 
but the 
practised and earnest minds must needs be super- 
ficial in the of their 
They know just enough on all subjects, in litera- 


national characteristics. Even most 


greater part attainments. 
ture, history, politics, philosophy, and art, to be 
able to converse sensibly on them, and to under- 
stand those who are really deep in one or other 
of them. This is what is called, with a special 
appositeness, a gentleman’s knowledge, as con- 
trasted with that of a professional man, and is 
neither worthless nor despicable, if used for its 
proper ends; but it is never more than the furni- 
ture of the mind, as I have called it; it is never 
Yet of 


there is nothing to hinder those who have even the 


thoroughly assimilated with it. course 
largest stock of such notions from devoting them- 
selves to one or other of the subjects to which 
those notions belong, and mastering it with a real 
apprehension; and then their general knowledge of 
all subjects may be made variously useful in the 
direction of that particular study or pursuit which 
they have selected. 


These uses of the opinions and professed 
facts which a survey course is intended to im- 
part seem to me important for a college fresh- 
man who very possibly has slid through high 
school without adding appreciably to his mental 
furniture. And then there is another value more 
explicitly noted in Newman’s observation that 
opinions and professed facts furnish us_ not 
only with “a broad foundation of thought for 
ourselves” but with “a medium of intercourse 
between ourselves and others.” Before the sys- 
tem of free electives enriched (and bedeviled) 
the college curriculum, in the days when they 
were studying the same subjects together in the 
same classroom, fellow-students did share and 
traffic in a common fund of thought, did ocea- 
sionally compare mental notes and swap ideas 
It is 
small wonder if they are not so apt to, to-day. 
It is small wonder if boys around the fraternity 


as well as smokes and wearing apparel. 


dinner-table, “specializing” in anything from 
business administration to zoology, should find 
the highest common conversational denominator 
in “dates” and sports. Surely a good word can 
be said for orientation courses if by supplying 
a common subject-matter, novel and usually in- 
teresting to young folks just out of high school, 
they help boys and girls to educate one another. 

Theoretically, however, the faults of orienta- 
tion are, to say the least, quite as obvious as the 
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If survey courses in the gross engender 
impatience with the 
drudgery of scholarship, if they tend to encour- 


Virtues, 


distaste for detail and 


age unscrupulousness in grasping at conclusions 
and put a premium on glib generalizing, then 
these weaknesses may be expected particularly 
to mark the orientation course; particularly, 
because in the orientation course conclusions 
are made to matter so much—are indeed about 
all that matters. A generation eager for short 
cuts, interested in product but not in process, 
will find its idea of education realized in the 
orientation course. In the published preface to 
one well-known orientation course we read that 
its purpose is “to assist the individual in the 
very important problem of forming well-defined 
conceptions of the Cosmos and of his relation 
The for- 


mation of an adolescent’s Weltanschauung is 
But in this highly 


to it.” “Very important,” certainly. 


always important to him. 
important business of forming a personal phi- 
losophy, will orientation only assist? Will it 
not, more likely, present the philosophy ready- 
made? That seems to be the fear of such 
critics as Mr. O. G. Jones,! who protests that 
modern orientation is as authoritarian in ani- 
mus and method as ever medieval scholasticism. 
To our young people the authority will appeal 
not the less effectively because it is not a re- 
ligious but a secular ageney which disclaims any 
interest whatever in any “cause” except the 
triumph of truth. 

The possible content of an orientation course 
is so multifarious, the possible points of view 
are so many, that a rigid selection and control 
must be exercised if the presentation is to be 
coherent. This 


sight-seeing tour called orientation is carefully 


These needs are provided for. 
conducted. The conductors are usually a body 
of earnest gentlemen imbued with a mighty mis- 
sionary zeal. Beyond most college teachers, 
certainly, they are bent on doing good to their 
They aim at nothing less than 


Before 


young charges. 
the intellectual salvation of Juventus. 
joining the party in the capacity of guides, it 
is complained, they have put off the disinterest- 
edness of science, have assumed the role of 
propagandists, of a saving faith 
rather than interpreters of scientifie hypothe- 
ses. Their (continue the 
critics), being better grounded than the propa- 


purveyors 


econeerted creed 


1ScHOOL AND Society, March 8, 1930. 
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ganda of a single layman like Mr. Wells or the 
other authors of individual “Outlines,” carries 
much more weight, especially with those young 
folks who have been flatteringly chosen to re- 
ceive it because of their “superior intelligence,” 
Yet the possession of superior intelligence does 
not guarantee that its possessors have arrived 
at the same stage of mental and emotional 
velopment. If, as oftener happens, the orien 
tation course is made compulsory for all fresh- 
men, no effort at all is made to ascertain 
whether Juventus individuus is ready for 
Pisgah prospect. 

It may be said that this fear of indoctri: 
tion could as well be directed against all effec 
tive teaching. Every teacher worth his salt 
lays before his pupils the conelusions he has 
reached and the evidence for those conclusions: 
he ean not help hoping, and ought not if | 
could, that they will find the evidence convince 
The mate 


rial of the orientation course, the information 


ing and come to believe as he does. 


and speculation of which it is composed, doubt 
less accurate, certainly interesting, have been in 
enlarged form the substance of a dozen se 


rate courses in the several sciences; why should 
they suddenly become suspect as “propaganda” 
when they are brought together in an orienta- 
something 


Despite his 


tion course? Obviously, because 
new emerges in combining them. 
absorption in his own metier the teacher of any 
other course rarely cherishes notions of its trai 
seendent worth for all men. 


Greek, of mathematies, of biology, of econom- 


A professor ot 


ies, not often claims saving power for a know!- 
edge of the aorist, of least squares, of the 
Mendelian law, of the theory of diminishing 
All other subjects, all other instrue 


tors, are competing with one another for a 


returns. 


share in the student’s interest; the “orienters” 
alone have proposed to instructors not only that 
they should cooperate but that they should com- 
bine “to assist the individual in the very impor- 
tant problem of forming well-defined concep- 
tions of the Cosmos and of his relation to it.” 
This really does seem a bit novel in secular 
education. 

It is doubtless true that in their actual work- 
ing not many orientation courses do much to 
justify the fears expressed above; but that is 
equivalent to admitting that any scheme of rep- 





a 
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ntative and wholesale orientation will not 
» orient the individual. Most of us feel 
‘Dickens that there is a “lingering personal 
interest within us that asks to be satis- 
To orient has commonly been used re- 
lv; one orients oneself, not somebody 
A man’s orientation—does it not amount 
; philosophy of life? As such maybe one 
or several men can not impart it to others 
he machinery of lectures, assigned readings 
recitations. Possibly the only orientation 
profitable to a man is that which he has 
-ed out in personal experience and grown 
When he has to stand off and look at it, 


perhaps he had-better think of it as the goal 
rather than the spring-board of his intellectual 
striving. Orientation courses may still have 
value, however, even though they do «aot orient. 
Some of them are likely to be retained for long, 
in reduced dimensions and under a less preten- 
tious name and purpose, for those students who 
desire a comprehensive view both of the inter- 
relations of the sciences and of modern scien- 
tific ideas about our physical environment and 
social institutions. Indeed they may be supple- 
mented by similar courses designed for students 
with similar desires in the field of the humane 


arts. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EUROPEAN APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEMS 
[ie recent appointment by the Secretary of 
Labor, acting under an executive order of the 
President, of a Federal Committee on Appren- 
e Training under NRA Codes, and the re- 
onsibility placed upon the publie schools for 
perating with industry in providing this 
of training where needed, lends interest 
eports on apprenticeship training policies 
owed in England, France and Germany. 
se reports have recently been received by 
State Department from consuls in the three 
Kuropean countries. 
Consul Raymond H. Geist, German consul, 
rites: “The foundation of German industry is 
stock of highly trained mechanies and skilled 
iborers. Even in these years of depression 
everything possible has been done to sustain the 
apprenticeship system in Germany. The train- 


no 


it apprentices is considered not only an 


economic necessity but also a social duty toward 
he youth of the nation.” 

While trade schools, sponsored chiefly by 
guilds, are the principal source of training 
iron, machine, 





for artisans, large industries 
chemical, instruments, optical goods and _ tex- 
tile industries—maintain plant-owned schools 
pproved by the state. Employers are re- 
ured to provide time for workers to receive 
struction supplementary to their occupations, 
trade and continuation schools. So alive is 
the German Government to the need for careful 


training of apprentices that it has passed a law 
providing that employers can engage only the 
number of apprentices that the authorities feel 
they can adequately train. Thoroughness of 
training is insisted upon. 

In England, a report from Robert B. Maca- 
tee, consul in London, shows apprenticeship 
training for retail salesmen formerly under- 
taken by the industries is rapidly dying out, 
As a result government schools have been estab- 
lished to provide such training in a number of 
the prineipal cities. 

The Institute of Certified Grocers, a grocery 
trade association, is promoting practical and 
technical classes in schools throughout the coun- 
try. The Draper’s Chamber of Trade, the 
textile trade association, sponsors a summer 
school at Oxford or Cambridge, for textile 
employees and also cooperates in organizing 
workers’ classes in the all-year-round schools 
and in textile plants. A similar policy has been 
followed by the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations. 

In France, where, up to the time of the war, 
workers received their occupational training 
through apprenticeship programs carried on by 
employers, public schools are now being used 
for this purpose, according to a report from 
George Tait, consul in Paris. <A special ap- 
prenticeship tax upon employers defrays in 
large part the cost of these apprenticeship 
schools. 

The detailed reports of the American Consuls 
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in London, Paris and Berlin on apprenticeship 
in England, France and Germany are contained 
in a vocational education bulletin recently issued 
by the Federal Office of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING FROM 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


AN innovation in educational broadeasting 
will be offered during the autumn quarter when 
the department of education of the Ohio State 
University conduets an evening radio course for 
teachers. 

Entitled “The Sehool and its Relation to the 
Community,” the class will be econdueted each 
Wednesday and Friday at 9 Pp. M. from the cam- 
pus station, WOSU. 
will be devoted to a talk on some phase of the 


subject by a faculty member, while in the Fri- 


The first session each week 


day night broadeast a group of educators, busi- 
ness and professional men or parents will meet 
with the original speaker for a discussion of the 
subject. Participants in these round-table ses- 
sions, which will be broadeast, will come from 
various Ohio cities. 

As a further step in its plan, the department 
of education hopes to have organized listener 
and diseussion groups of teachers and parents 
throughout the effective radius of 70 miles of 
the station for further consideration of subjects 
covered in the course. 

Wherever possible, it is announced, the de- 
partment will send representatives to pafticipate 
in these local meetings. The course carries no 
credits and no expense for those enrolled. 

The leetures that so far have been scheduled 


are: 


October 3, ‘‘Why Must the School Become a 
More Active and More Intimate Community Force 
Than It Has Been in the Past?’’ Vice-president 
J. L. Morrill. 

October 10, ‘How Can the School and the Home 
Cooperate Effectively?’’ Professor John L. Clifton. 

October 17, ‘‘How Can the School and Political 
Institutions of the Community Cooperate Effee- 
tively?’’ Professor E. E. Lewis. 

October 24, ‘How Can the School and the In- 
dustries of the Community Cooperate Effectively ?’’ 
Professor William E. Warner. 

October 31, ‘‘How Can the 


Such as 


and Other 
Cultural and Mu- 
seums, Cooperate Effectively?’’ Dr. Harlow Lind- 


School 


Agencies, Libraries 


ley. 
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November 7, ‘‘How Can the School and Other 
Character-forming Agencies of the Community ( 
operate Effectively?’’ Professor H. Gordon Hu 
fish. 

November 14, ‘How Can the School Serve ( 
munity Needs through a Program of Guidance?’’ 
Professor W. H. Stone. 

November 21, ‘‘ How Can the School Conduct Its 
Public Serve the C 
munity?’’ Professor Ward G. Reeder. 

November 28 and December 5, ‘‘ How Can th 
School Fulfil Its Community Responsibilities dur 
Professor H. H. 


Relations so as to Best 


ing a Financial Depression?’’ 


Davis. 

December 12, ‘‘How Can the School Serve 
Adult Community so as Not to Interfere with but 
to Improve Its Service to the Rising Generation?’’ 
Professor O. G. Brim. 

December 19, ‘‘Summary and Prospects for t} 
Next Quarter,’’ Professor R. H. Eckelberry. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN THE COL- 
LEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE School of Edueation of the College of 

the City of New York has announced a specia] 

program of afternoon courses for teachers en- 
abling them to prepare for higher degrees or to 
take professional courses for “alertness” credit 

Most of the courses count toward the degrees 
of B.S. and M.S. in education. Those who meet 
the full admission requirements with the re- 
quired grades may take work leading to the de 
gree of B.S. in edueation without cost; others 
are required to pay moderate fees. 

The courses in education are: 


Seminar in educational research. 

Seminar in modern language teaching. 

History of education, with special reference to 
the city of New York. 

Contemporary movements in education. 

Contemporary psychology. 

Educational psychology. 

Experimental educational psychology. 

Psychology of high-school subjects. 

Psychology and education of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Psychology of adolescence. 

Problems of child behavior. 

Statistics as applied to education. 

Educational measurements. 

Intelligence tests. 

Clinic in intelligence testing. 

Philosophy of education. 

Educational sociology. 

Teaching in the primary grades. 
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Observation and eriticism of teaching in ele 
mentary schools, 
hnique of progressive teaching, 
ching of arithmetic. 

Safety education. 

\fuseum methods and practise. 

Kindergarten practise. 

Kindergarten extension. 

Manual and oral expression in the kindergarten. 
ching ungraded children. 


glish and citizenship for foreign-born. 
\Mechanies of visual instruction. 
Nature study. 
Observation and practise teaching in secondary 
s hools. 
blems in secondary school teaching. 
ching literature, economics, history, mathe- 
maties in high school. 
hing of German: theory. 


Romance languages: theory. 

Methods and materials for teaching Spanish: 
theory. 

Teaching of science. 


Teaching biology. 

‘thods of teaching Gregg shorthand. 
leaching Pitman stenography. 

Special problems in commercial teaching. 


eaching office technique: calculating machines, 
office practise. 

Health education: applied physiology and health. 

Folk dancing and athletics for girls. 

Methods of teaching dancing: (classical, char- 
acteristic and national dances; clog, tap and 
athletic daneing; rhythmic gymnastics and 
dancing ). 

History of physical education. 

Physical education and practise for high-school 
teachers. 

Social hygiene and sex education. 

Kinesiology and anatomy in relation to educa- 
tion. 

Physiology in relation to health education. 

Vocational information. 

Vocational guidance, placement and follow-up. 

Problems in voeational education. 

Teaching of modern millinery construction. 

Methods of teaching home economics. 

Method and content in handwork: manual arts; 
projects for the kindergarten; teaching of 
pottery; developing creative power; artistic 
photography. 

Theory and practise of art weaving. 

Method and content in art weaving. 

Review course in English in preparation for 
teaching in high school. 

Review course in French in preparation for 


+ 


teaching in high school. 


Survey course for supervisors in modern lan- 
guages. 

Review course in teaching general science. 

Survey course for first assistants in science: or- 
ganic chemistry, biochemistry; modern ad- 


vances in physics. 


In addition, the School of Education offers a 
complete schedule of courses in art, biology, 
chemistry, English, the social sciences, literature, 
mathematies, languages, public speaking, speech 


correction and secretarial subjects. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR SUPERVISORS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION AT NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

More than a hundred supervisors, district 
superintendents, superintendents and principals 
in charge of the Federal emergency education 
programs in New York and Connecticut at- 
tended the Institute for Supervisors of Adult 
Edueation from September 14 to 21, held at 
New York University. 

The program was arranged by Dr. Ned H. 
Dearborn, acting director of the new Division 
of General Education, in cooperation with Dr. 
Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in the New York State Edueation De- 
partment, and Dr. N. S. Light, director of the 
Sureau of Field Service in the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 

The conference discussed needed develop- 
ments in adult education, opportunities in gen- 
eral education for adults and Americanization 
through adult education. The program was 
arranged according to general subjects that in- 
cluded consideration of the major functions 
and duties of supervisors of adult education, 
planned to serve the purposes of the Emergency 
Edueation Program, encouraged and supported 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and developed with the assistance of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Topies diseussed ineluded the significance of 
adult edueation, analyses of existing programs 
in adult education, determining and stimulating 
local programs, counselling and educational ad- 
visement, selection of leaders, constructive su- 
pervision, interests of adults in fine and applied 
arts and physical and social recreation for 
adults. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, was toastmaster at a 
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dinner on September 15, at which the speakers 
were Frederick I. Daniels, executive director, 
Emergency Relief Administration, New York, 
who discussed problems of the New York State 
Relief Administration, and Miss Helen Hart, 
state supervisor of relief, who spoke on the con- 
tributions of adult education to relief work. 
Speakers on the regular program included 
Edward Corsi, director, Emergency Home Re- 
lief Bureau, New York City; Dr. Harry Over- 
street, professor of philosophy and psychology, 
College of the City of New York; W. H. Pills- 
bury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
New York; Dr. Franklin J. 
National Occupational Conference, New York 
John W. 
American Committee on Keonomie Policies, New 


Keller, director, 


City; Herring, executive director, 
York City; Miss Caroline Whipple, supervisor 
of adult education, New York State; Dr. L. R. 
Alderman, director, edueational division, Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, Washington, D. 
C.; Professor David Snedden, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and Dr. Dearborn. 


NATURAL SCIENCE COURSES AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
A NATURAL science course, based upon newly 
defined objectives and teaching methods, will be 
introduced this autumn into the Junior College 
curriculum of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. 
The 


field of natural scienee focuses the student’s at- 


traditional introductory course in the 
tention in the laboratory upon the minutia of 
plant and animal life, with the aim of imparting 
detailed factual material. The student through 
the new “Survey in Biology” will be familiarized 
with plants and animals in their natural environ- 
ment and in their relationship to man, the ob- 
jective being inculeation of a love of nature and 
a knowledge and appreciation of his surround- 
ings. Instead of equipping the student with a 
series of facts in a highly specialized field, the 
Survey in Biology will aim to provide him with 
a background of understanding and powers of 
observation. The course is designed to take the 
student away from the atmosphere of laboratory 
and microscope, and into the open where he will 
relate his study to every-day life. 

In the Survey in Biology there will be few 
Through frequent observa- 


laboratory periods. 
tion trips extensive use will be made of the Na- 
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tional Museum, the Zoological Park, the Bureay 
of Fisheries, the local food markets, the coun. 
tryside about Washington and other places 
where materials can be studied to best adyan- 


As a substitute for the expensive and 


} 


tage. 


elaborate equipment of the laboratory, there 


will be used simple implements which may |e 
retained and used after college years are past, 
as, for example, the hand lens rather than the 
microscope. 

It is hoped to give students the broad view of 
the field of natural science which should be a 
part of the well-rounded cultural course, and, 
for the student who wishes to specialize, to lead 
naturally to advanced work in botany, zoology, 
geology or bacteriology. 

The Survey in Biology will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Paul William Bowman, who his 
been made head of the newly established depart- 
ment of biology. 

A similar adjustment in courses and teaching 
has been made in the physical sciences. A 
course entitled Introduction to Physical Science 
will consist of a general survey of physies in the 
first semester and of chemistry in the second. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

THE appointment of seventeen new members 
to the faculty of Northwestern University has 
been announced by President Walter Dill Scott. 
Seven schools of the university are represented. 
The College of Liberal Arts heads the list with 
six new members, while the professional schools 
of dentistry and law have added two each to 
their faculties. 

Professor T. Moody Campbell, formerly of 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of German, replacing 
Professor James Taft Hatfield, who retired 
from teaching last spring after forty-four years 
of continuous service. 

Dr. Walter F. Dodd, Chieago attorney and 
authority on constitutional law, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in political science. He was 
formerly on the faeulty of the University of 
Illinois, the University of Chicago and Yale 
University. 

The School of Law has added two assistant 
professors in Carl B. Spaeth and Gerald L. 
Wallace. The former graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1929. He received a Rhodes 
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olar appointment and studied at Oxford for 
ir vears. On his return to the United States 
did eraduate work at Yale University and 
icht at Temple University last year. Pro- 
sor Wallace is a graduate of the University 
Illinois and did graduate work at Yale Uni- 
ity. For the past two years he has been 
ttorney for the New York Housing Commis- 
Dr. Eugene Skinner, of Western Reserve Uni- 
ty, and Dr. James H. Pearce, of Baylor 
University, have been added to the faculty of 
School of Dentistry. Dr. Skinner will be- 
1e an associate professor of applied physies 

Dr. Pearee, who graduated from North- 
stern in 1928, will join the staff of the 


prosthetic department. 
Other appointments are: 


School of Commerce, J. L. Miller, University of 
Washington, instructor in marketing; LaGrand 
Cannon, power sales engineer, Commonwealth Edi- 
n Company, lecturer in public utilities. 

School of Speech, Harold Ehrensberger, formerly 

of Little Theater Magazine, instructor in 
lern drama; Theodore Fuchs, formerly execu- 
' director of the Drama League of New York 
nd lighting director for the Theater Guild, in- 
structor in stage lighting. 

School of Education, William Gellerman, for- 

rly superintendent of schools, Kent, Wash., in- 
truetor in education. 

School of Music, Albert Noelte, Chicago com- 

ser, visiting professor of vocal composition. 

College of Liberal Arts, Dr. Leonard Beach, in 
structor in English; Ralph Scott, instructor in 
English; Dr. Orlando Park, assistant professor in 
zoology; Carson Webster, instructor in art. 

School of Journalism, J. L. Frazier, lecturer in 
typography. 

APPOINTMENTS AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

A NUMBER of visiting professors will join the 
faculty of Yale University at the opening of the 
college year. Dr. Hajo Holborn, who since 1931 
has oceupied the Carnegie chair of modern his- 
tory and international relations at the Berlin 
School of Polities, has been appointed visiting 
protessor of history. Dr. Holborn is known for 
his work in two fields—the Weimar Constitution, 
on which the Republie of Germany was founded, 
and the Reformation. At Yale he will give in 
the Graduate School a seminar on modern Ger- 


a 


man constitutional history, and a lecture course 
on the Renaissance. Dr. Carl J. F. Skottsberg, 
professor of botany at the University of Upsala, 
Sweden, has been appointed Bishop Museum 
visiting professor of botany. The Bishop Mu- 
seum of Honolulu, which is affiliated with Yale, 
nominates annually a visiting professor who 
gives instruction and directs research in the 
problems of the Pacific area. Professor Skotts- 
berg is director of the Botanical Garden at 
Gothenburg. Dr. Albrecht Gotze, of the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, will come to this country as 
visiting professor of Assyriology and Babylo- 
nian literature. His chief work has been in the 
Hittite language, a field in which Dr. Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, professor of linguistics at Yale, is 
also a specialist. Dr. Gétze, who is professor of 
Semities at the University of Marburg, received 
his doctorate at the University of Heidelberg, 
and, after teaching there in 1930, joined the fac- 
ulty at Marburg. Dr. Millar Burrows, head of 
the department of Biblical literature at Brown 
University, will join the faculty as Winkley pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature in the Divinity 
School. From 1930-32 Dr. Burrows was en- 
gaged in teaching and research in Palestine, 
being director of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research at Jerusalem in the second of 
these years. He is president of the Board of 
Trustees of this school, in which a number of 
American universities and theological seminaries 
are cooperating. Dr. Burrows’s work at Yale 
will be in studies of the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament and the religion of the New Testament, 
and of the early environment of Christianity in 
Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism. 

At the beginning of the second term, Dr. 
Samuel F. Bemis will join the Yale faculty as 
Farnam professor of diplomatic history. Pro- 
fessor Bemis, who has been professor of history 
at George Washington University since 1924, 
won the Pulitzer history prize in 1926. In ad- 
dition to his work in the Graduate School, he 
will give several undergraduate courses, one 
consisting of a discussion of relations between 
the United States and the different Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. His appointment is part of the 
program of the university to give its students 
training in the field of international relations 
which will prepare them for careers in the ser- 
vice of the government. 

















Dr. WaLter WILLIAMS has resigned as presi- 


the University of Missouri, effeetive on 


dent ot 
December 31. He will continue as dean of the 
Sthool of Journalism, which he founded in 1908, 
at a time when there was no school of journal- 
ism in the United Dr. Frederick <A. 
Middlebush, dean of the School of Business and 


Publie Administration, has been appointed act- 


States. 


ing president. 


Dr. Morton GorrscHaLu has been appointed 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts and Science 
at the College of the City of New York by the 
Dr. Gottschall has 
been acting dean for the past year and a half, 
Daniel 


Board of Higher Edueation. 
following the resignation of Professor 


W. Redmond. 


Ernest A. HarpinG, superintendent of the 


schools of Bergen County, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Edueation to be 
assistant commissioner in charge of elementary 
be sueceeded in Bergen 


edueation. He will 


County by George R. Zimmerman, of Engle- 


wood. 

Tue Board of Education of New York City 
has announced the appointment as principal of 
the Stuyvesant High School of Sinelair J. 
Wilson; as principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School of Leonard M. Covello, 
and as principal of Evander Childs High School 
Mr. Wilson, who is act- 


ing director of high-school organization, sue- 


new 


of Dr. Hymen Alpern. 


ceeds Dr. Ernest R. von Nardroff, who retired 
in June. The school to which Mr. Covello has 
heen appointed specializes in arts, crafts and 
musie. Dr. Alpern sueeceeds the late Henry I. 
Norr. 

DouacLas GoLp, superintendent of Browning, 
Montana, schools for the past fifteen years, has 
been elected to succeed Jesse G. Ragsdale as 
superintendent of the Butte, Montana, schools. 
K. W. Bergan, who has been superintendent of 
the Caseade school system for nine years, will 
go to Browning to succeed Mr. Gold. 


Mayor L. L. 
Wenonah Military Academy for the past nine 


LAMMERT, head master of the 


years, has resigned to accept a teaching position 
at Woodbury High School of New Jersey. 
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ReceNtT promotions at the College of ¢} 
City of New York include to the full rank of 
professor, Dr. Carroll N. 
Edward E. Whitford, 


Canute Hansen, hygiene. 


Brown, Greek; Dr. 
and Dr, 
Three assistant pri 
They 


3utler, geology; Dr. Owen 


mathematies, 


fessors have become associate professors. 
are Dr. Bertram T. 
A. Haley, government, and Dr. Bennington P 
Gill, mathematics. Instructors who have been 
made assistant professors are as follows: Dr. 
Harold H. Abelson, education; Dr. Ralph Gor- 
don, English; Dr. Robert Jahrling, education; 


Dr. Osear I. Janowsky, history; Michael J. 
Keleher, English; Dr. Leo Lehrman, chem- 


istry; Dr. Leonard P. Sayles, biology, and Dr. 
Lecturers to 
Howard G. 
Bohlin, drafting, and George A. Wilson, music. 


Herbert P. Wirth, mathematies. 
become assistant professors are 

BERNARD M. PEEBLES has been appointed 
head of the department of Latin of the Grad- 
uate School of Fordham University. 

Dr. ApotpH W. ALECcK, formerly instructor 
in psychology at New York University, has been 
appointed professor of psychology at the Wag 
ner Memorial Lutheran College. 

GEORGES CoNNES, professor of English litera- 
ture at the University of Dijon (France), has 
been appointed by the University of Buffalo 
visiting professor in the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages for the first semester of the 
To this chair a different French 
scholar is appointed each year. 


coming year. 


Dr. Oscar E. Husparp, for two years with 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity, has become psychiatrist at the Fairfield 
State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. 

MAURICE JAMES, of the department of biology 
at the University of Colorado, has been ap- 
pointed curator of the museum at the State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


K. H. McFatu, superintendent of the Ran 
dolph, Ohio, schools, has been appointed diree- 
tor of admissions at Mt. Union College. 


Dr. CHar.Es F. Roos has resigned as chief ot 
the research section of the research and plan- 
ning division of the NRA to accept a professor- 
ship of economies at Colorado College. 











Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that 


Tiovd K. Garrison, chairman of the National 
| abor Relations Board, has decided to return to 
. work as dean of the University of Wisconsin 


Law School. 

Ir. James C. BonsriGHt, professor of finance 
e School of Business at Columbia Univer- 
has been named vice-chairman of the Power 

\uthority of New York State. 

F\rHER SYLVESTER BRIELMAIER, professor of 
| theology and canon law at Capuchin Col- 
Wausau, Wis., has been appointed inter- 

librarian at Rome. 

PROFESSOR RALPH Munn, director of the Car- 

nevie Library, Pittsburgh, who, in collaboration 

EK. R. Pitt, of the Public Library, Mel- 
irne, has been making a survey of library 
facilities in Australia, has returned to the United 

His report will be published by the 

\ustralian Couneil for Edueational Research. 


states. 


Sir WaLTeER HAMILTON MOBERLY, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Manchester, has been 
appointed chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, in suceession to the late Sir Walter 
Buehanan Riddell. He will assume the duties 

the post on January 1. 


Sin GeorGe NEwMAN, chief medical officer of 
he British Ministry of Health and of the British 
Board of Edueation, has been recommended as a 
member of the General Medical Council for five 
years from October 9. 

Dr. WitL1AM WHITEHEAD Warts, professor 
emeritus of geology in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington, has 
been elected president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


In recognition of his bibliography of French 
literature covering the years 1800 to 1930, Pro- 
fessor Hugo P. Thieme, head of the department 
of Romance languages at the University of 
Michigan, has been honored by the French 
Academy, which has awarded him the Prix de 
l’Academie. 


Dr. THomas Reep, professor of political sei- 
ence at the University of Michigan, has been 
granted a leave of absence to make a survey of 
municipal and county government units for 
several eastern municipalities. 
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Dr. VirRGINIA C, GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
ard College, arrived from Europe on Septem- 
ber 14, to resume her work as dean of the eol- 
lege. While abroad Dean Gildersleeve attended 
the meeting of the International Federation of 
University Women in Budapest. 

HerBert H. Bares, for thirty-seven years 
principal of the Cambridge, Mass., Training 
School for Teachers until his retirement thirteen 
years ago, died on September 6. 

THE Rev. Evuiorr SPEER, principal of Mount 
Hermon School, was shot by an unknown per- 
son on September 14. He was thirty-five vears 
of age. 

Dr. Rocer WILLIAMS SwetTLanp, for thirty- 
six years head master of Peddie School, a boys’ 
college preparatory school at Hightstown, N. J., 
died on September 15, at the age of seventy- 
three years. 

Dr. CHarRLes R. Fay, formerly professor of 
history and economies at Erasmus Hall High 
School, New York City, died on September 13. 
Dr. Fay, who was sixty-seven years old, retired 
last year after thirty-three years of service. 


Proressor P. A. WapiaA, for the past seven 
years dean of the faculty of arts of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, India, and chairman of its 
board of economies, political science and phi- 
losophy, delivered a public lecture at the Uni- 
His sub- 


jeet was “Modern India and Its Problems.” 


versity of California on September 6. 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities will be held at the 
Brown 
and 2. 


versity of Louisville, whose president, Dr. R. A. 


Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on November 1 
Members will be the guests of the Uni- 


Kent, is also president of the association. 


THE eighteenth annual convention of the 
Federation of Teachers 
About a 


fifty delegates were in attendance representing 


American was. the 


largest in its history. hundred and 
over seventy locals in twenty states and the 
District of Columbia. 
tary-treasurer showed that eighty-two new locals 


The report of the secre- 


had been formed since the last convention and 
that the membership had doubled in one year. 
It was stated that this is due in large part to 
the fact that “teachers have begun to realize 
the necessity of organization as the next step 








vo 
in the fight against the retrenchment of the 


legitimate costs of education.” 


THE next annual meeting of the Australian 
Couneil for Edueational Research will be held 
at Melbourne, from September 28 to October 1. 
It is being held a little later than usual in order 
that the chief executive officer, Dr. K. S. Cun- 
is attending the International 
Conference on in South 
the Australian representative, may be able to 


ningham, who 


Edueation Africa as 


attend. 


A LECTURE and study-group program has 


been arranged for the 1934-35 season by the 
The Con- 


season 


Child Study Association of America. 
sultation Service will open its seventh 
with an extension of its program to offer indi- 
vidual consultation to adolescents and young 
people, as well as to the parents of young chil- 
dren, and to serve as a rounded family con- 
sultation service for practical guidance in all 
matters pertaining to the well-being of the fam- 
ily as a whole. A course in leadership training 
has been organized, which will offer to qualified 
students training in parent education leader- 
ship, and to accredited leaders in the field, eon- 
tinuous experience in group techniques. An 
evening course in religious education will be 
given by authorities on the philosophy of re- 
ligion. 

Tue Rand School of Social Science, New 
York City, is offering this year five afternoon 
courses for teachers which will include alertness 
credit. Each course will consist of fifteen two- 
hour sessions, and all will start in the week of 
September 24. The following courses will be 
given: “Historie Highlights in Music,” by Adele 
T. Katz; “Introduction to Sociology,” by Alter 
EK. Fisehhof; “The Life of the Mind,” by Joseph 
Jastrow; “Appreciation of Modern Literature,” 
by David P. Berenberg; “Social and Political 
Philosophy,” by Abraham Edel. 

SCHOLARSHIPS have been awarded to twenty- 


Ten 


of the awards are Pulitzer free scholarships for 


nine students entering Columbia College. 


the most promising graduates of New York 
City’s publie high schools, while nineteen are 
special honor scholarships given to boys from 
widely distributed areas. Candidates for the 
Pulitzer scholarships are chosen from the stand- 


Ac- 


point of scholarship and financial need. 
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cording to the terms laid down by Joseph 
Pulitzer in founding these scholarships, each 
winner who enters Columbia College wil] ». 
ceive free tuition and an annual cash allowane 
of $250 during his four years in college. Hold 
ers of the scholarships may choose to attend 
any college of the first rank in the United 
States, but those who enter colleges other tha) 
Columbia receive only the cash allowance. 


A FIvE-pay Training Conference on Eme: 
gency Education Problems for Unemployed 
Teachers, sponsored by the Federal Government 
and directed by the Kentucky State Depart 
ment of Education, was held at the University 
of Kentucky during the week of September 3. 
Approximately 150 teachers attended the con 
ference, which is part of the federal relief plan 
for “white collar” workers. 


THE new oath of loyalty to the Constitution, 
required of school teachers of New York State 
by recent legislative action, will be administered 
by October 1. Associate Superintendent Stephen 
F. Bayne, in charge of personnel, has sent a 
request to the State Department in Albany for 
50,000 copies of the oath. Dr. George J. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Education, is reported 
to have said that although the teachers had al- 
ready taken an oath of loyalty they will be re- 


quired to subseribe again. Previously the 
teachers signed forms on which the oath was 
printed when they placed their signatures on 
the payroll for the first time. The method ot 
administering the new oath has not been deter- 
mined. The duty may become that of a schoo! 


official, a notary or a commissioner of deeds. 


THE Institute of International Education has 
announced that forty-six American students have 
been granted fellowships for study in Germany 
next year. These fellowships, with the excep- 
tion of six which cover tuition only, provide the 
recipient with room, board and tuition. In ad- 
dition to the forty-six students in Germany there 
will be forty-three German students studying 
in this country on scholarships administered by 
the institute. Professor Stephen P. Duggan, 
director of the institute, in commenting on t! 
American German student exchange, said that 
the number of American students applying for 
fellowships in Germany was smaller this year, 
giving some evidence of decreased interest 0” 
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yart of American students in attending Ger- 
However, he pointed out that 


the 
ian universities. 
fact that there has been no decrease in the 
imber of fellowships for German students 
laced at our disposal by American colleges and 
mniversities would seem to indicate that our in- 
utions have not lost interest in maintaining 


LUl 


jueational relations with Germany and in hav- 


‘ 


+» German students as their guests. 


[NpER the American scholarship plans of the 
English-Speaking Union twelve British public 
ol boys will spend one school-year in various 
{meriean private schools. Through these 
arships, which were initiated seven years 

ro by the Rev. F. H. Sill, head master of Kent 
School, Kent, Conn., a number of well-known 
American sehools offer to selected British pub- 
« school boys a school-year in America free of 


cost, with the exception of the necessary in- 


lental, medieal and traveling expenses. 


Tue Dominion Bureau of Statisties at Ottawa, 
in a bulletin entitled “The Cost of Education,” 
shows that the expenditure on Canadian schools 
and institutions of higher learning, publie and 
private, amounted in 1932 to about $165,000,000, 

which $20,000,000 was spent on universities 
and colleges, about $35,000,000 on high schools 
and $110,000,000 on elementary schools. The 
bureau estimates the expenditure on schools at 
about 3.5 per cent. of the earnings of the Cana- 
dian people. 


A Untrep Press dispatch reports that the 
Morris Schools of Argentina face bankruptcy 
after a quarter-century of effort to place them 
on a firm foundation, by an Englishman, the 
late William C. Morris. Teachers’ salaries are 
two years in arrears. Pupils do their exercises 
on the backs of used envelopes. Interclass notes 
are written on blank margins of newspapers. 
The blackboard ration for each class is one 
chalk daily. The schools, which have educated 
more than 150,000 children, will wind up in six 
months unless 700,000 pesos are found to clear 
the debt accumulated in the last three years. 
William Morris, a wandering preacher, without 
religious affiliations, is said to have sauntered 
into the Boea lower dock district of Buenos 
Aires in the late ’90s, with a Bible and little 
Mr. Morris opened his first class with 
four pupils from the gutter. He begged from 
business houses for his Boca children whom he 


] 
eise, 
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managed to feed, clothe and teach. Toughs 
held him up twice but ended by contributing to 
his enterprise. In ten years he had five schools, 
and to-day there are fifty-five, with 15,000 stu- 
dents enrolled, still fed, clothed 
Before the death of William Morris four years 


Govern- 


and taught. 
ago, his schools already were poor. 
ment subsidies dropped off and to-day these 
subsidies are 250,000 pesos behind. The gov- 
ernment may take over the schools to prevent 
the turning loose in the streets of the 15,000 
children. 

THE general health of the Indian children 
living on New York State reservations compares 
favorably with that of the average rural white 
children of the same age, according to a report 
made by the Medical Inspection Bureau of the 
State Education Department, which has com- 
pleted medical examinations of the school chil- 
dren on six of the eight Indian reservations. 
The report states, however, that malnutrition is 
more prevalent among Indian children than 
among rural white children and explains that 
this is due to lack of proper food, poorly pre- 
pared food and crowded homes with the conse- 
quent inadequate accommodations for rest and 
sleep for the growing children. The Onondaga, 
St. Regis and Tusearora reservations have con- 
solidated schools, each of which has the services 
of a public health nurse through whose efforts 
an average of more than 50 per cent. of the de- 
feets found in medical examinations were treated. 
There is a trend toward consolidation of the 
Indian sehools with the publie schools of the 
vicinity. An example of this is the closing of 
the one-room schools on the Tonawanda reserva- 
tion and the transportation of the Indian chil- 
dren to the schools of the village of Akron. 


Dr. Sotomon LOWENSTEIN, chairman of the 
German Jewish Children’s Aid, Ine., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that arrangements have 
been made to bring 250 German Jewish children 
to the United States and that the first group of 
twenty would sail from Germany soon. Dr. 
Lowenstein said the children would be between 
6 and 15 years old, but that most of them would 
range in age from 11 to 14. They are to be 
placed in private homes, in various parts of 
the United States under the supervision of pro- 
fessional social workers. They are not being 
brought here for legal adoption, as both the 
parents are living in many cases. The children 
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this and receive 
training in vocations that will aid them later in 
Miss Cecelia ‘Rezovsky, who 
is executive the 
Children’s Aid, will send information concern- 


will be educated in country 
earning a living. 


director of German Jewish 


ing the children to those interested. 

More than 700,000 jobless boys and girls 
were sent to special schools in England on 
September 4, in accordance with a new gov- 
ernmental The 
Monitor reports that the decision was reached 
the 
subscriptions, which has 


measure, Christian Science 


the for payment of unem- 


insurance 


to lower age 
ployment 
hitherto stood at 16—to meet the school-leaving 
The Ministry of Labor is to bear 75 
The Min- 


istry of Edueation is in general charge of the 


age of 14. 


per cent. of the cost of the scheme. 


curriculum, and local edueation authorities are 
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attending to details. The schools to which the 
700,000 children are being sent are not the ordi- 
nary type of school, since they are being at- 
tended by young unemployed people over 14 
years of age. They aim, in the first instance, 
to keep students mentally and physically fit 
during the period of unemployment so that 
they may be able to accept any offer of work. 
So far as possible, classes are conducted on the 
premises of the 160 Juvenile Unemployment 
Centers which already exist. New 
are being erected only when essential. 


buildings 
The 
centers are districts where 50 or more unem- 
ployed juveniles are living. Attendance is com- 
pulsory and free of charge. Classes are held, 
so far as possible, in the daytime and it is in- 
tended that no one teacher shall have more than 


twenty-five students. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

Tue Civilian Conservation Corps is the first 
practicable step toward building a sound future 
society. In the camps we are trying out those 
social principles which heretofore have existed 
only in men’s minds or upon paper. The camps 
are not burdened with generations of precedent 
The 
was created to fill a present need, to solve 
Our chief need to- 


nor are they hindered by internal inertia. 
CCC 
a problem become acute. 
day is to train young men to get along as hap- 
pily and comfortably as possible in the new eiv- 
Whereas 


professors of education and elderly school teach- 


ilization so recently thrust upon us. 
ers publicly advocate new social training and 
old régime in practise, we of the 
life. Graduate 
study, service in the publie schools, together 


cling to the 
camps live and teach a new 
with experience as edueational adviser in four 
camps, has convinced the writer of the great 
field of social possibilities within the CCC. 
From this pioneering in society we hope to 
find a corrective for our faults of the past two 
decades. For normal earnings we hope to re- 
establish that respect which crashed in the burly 
scramble for margin profits. In nature, sports 
and hobbies we expect to revive that normal 
human interest which has been submerged by 
snappy roadsters and expensive parties. The 


task is hard. An official of an eastern reem- 


ployment committee states that the greatest 





handicap to a young man’s progress to-day is 
the memory of the over-stuffed payrolls of the 
late twenties. Few people can be content with 
a normal income, so general and persistent is 
the effect of the false prosperity of 1928. 
The President established the camps in an 
effort to remove potential delinquents from the 
streets. As long as the markets of backward 
nations swallowed the flood of our manufae- 
tured goods, as long as the West remained 
opened to malcontents and ne’er-do-wells, so 
long was the old order able to provide a living 
for all. On the eve of the normal adjustment 
period came the war. Now for three years we 
have been at rock bottom seeking a way out. 
Like a captain whose boat has been loaded care- 
lessly we must adjust the cargo to secure a sail- 
The hordes of young people rang- 
ray of brake 


ing balance. 
ing throughout our land by the 
rods and trucks led the President to create the 
camps. In a like manner, the amazing per- 
centage of young people confined in our prisons 
must have influenced him to say the word that 
lifted 300,000 young men from the back alley 
and street corner into the freshness of the 
forest. With the elimination of youth from 
industry it has beeome an obligation to pro- 
vide young people with a period of orderly 
camp life where they may think out a philoso- 
phy of their own, free from worry and tempta- 
tion. 
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social 


Along with this gain has come eco- 
relief. In 
ias been a prime factor in selecting the 


men. CCC boys can not afford to take 


recent enrolments financial 


opportunity lightly. To the boy whose 
hly allotment brightens the home he has 
tly left, the year’s job and his camp home 
stimulus to do good work. The fortunate 
may look upon formal education as a lark, 
your CCC boy uses his opportunity as the 
ition stone in a determined effort to con- 
to earn an honest living. The enormous 
int of forest work completed and the end- 
variety of skills acquired by the men are 
that they have earned their right to the 

mp life by showing good works. 
the the 
false expectations or demands are set up. 


standard of eamps. No 


Be- 


ving that the enrolled men are average Amer- 


Reason is 


ns the goal of the camps is within the reach 
|; men are not encouraged to gaze at the 
aks alone. Is it socially necessary that all 


en be great? Why make men uncomfortable 
Have 


we not already despised the common things too 


) attempt something no one cares for? 


ih? To seeure happiness a man must let his 


ket down where it is now. 


As a consequence 
normal standards the boys are not continu- 

hounded to try something without use or 
terest, and that irritable tension so obvious in 
al education is avoided. 

Just as the camps exercise reason in setting 
standards, so common sense governs the selec- 
on of subject-matter. The boys are not given 
jobs that are hopelessly elaborate nor are they 
On the 
other hand, they are encouraged to study and 


required to observe foolish discipline. 


understand the things which recur in daily life. 
In the camps the boys do not remain on jobs 
If a boy 
ean check tools aceurately, all is well and good, 
but if he enters many poor reports he is given 
a simpler assignment. Courtesy, promptness, 
neatness in appearance and thoroughness are 
the watehwords of all. 


which they are not competent. 


Whereas in formal edu- 
cation parental whims and pride are allowed 
to override the sensible deductions of educa- 
tional experts, in the camps a boy is judged 
by what he ean do. Our situation in the woods 
without the accepted conveniences of life is bal- 
anced by a freedom to practise those social 
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principles which are denied formal education 
beeause of custom and inertia. 

To pass to another phase of the work, the 
camps are more interested in the needs of large 
groups than in the desires of the few. Instrue- 
tion, work programs and recreation are based on 
Volley 


ball, toueh football, soecer, baseball and swim- 


serving the many rather than the few. 


ming take the place of tennis, golf and rowing. 
In a word, the camps are building a stable society 
by preparing men to understand and appreciate 
those things which are normally the lot of us 
all. 


highest value on the educational theory of in- 


Although Harvard University places the 


dividual differences the camps are glad to echam- 
pion the opinion of other schools which are 
adopting the belief that group training is more 
that of the The 
sentimentally democratic worship of individual- 


worthwhile than individual. 
ism would ruin camp morale. 

The proper index of the value of the camps 
is the faith of the people. From Vermont to 
Oregon one hears only good reports of the CCC. 
Not a single politician has dared ery, “graft,” 
“regimentation” or “impracticable.” Parents 
are grateful that the boys are given a job and 
And the 


wealthy are relieved to know that annually one 


they appreciate the monthly cheek. 


third of a million young people are being taught 
respect for law and order and to appreciate the 
value of property. Daily contacts with local 
residents and interviews with prominent people 
have brought the conclusion that the CCC is 
establishing confidence in the future. 

A greater index of the value of the camps is 
In the Chi- 
cago area in July there were six applicants for 


the rush for enrolment openings. 
each position available. No, the camps are not 
terrible places to which a man goes only as the 
lesser of many evils. Boys already in camp are 
on the alert to help friends and relatives get 
their turn. Perhaps some people are lukewarm 
to the NRA, the AAA and other items of the 
New Deal, but the Civilian Conservation Corps 
If those 
congressmen who recently prolonged the oppor- 
tunities of 300,000 boys until next April could 
have known 


has the support of the whole nation. 


how fervently other thousands 
await their chance in the CCC, they would have 
made an appropriation, not for nine months but 


for nine years. 
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If the discontinued delinquency 
will become a national menace over night. The 
NRA has quite sensibly favored the employ- 
ment of adults in industry, and it stands to 


camps are 


reason that young people have been practically 


eliminated from the working elass. At last 
vouth has the time for self-development. Yet 


what profiteth it a man if he be given time with- 


out guidance or environment? If inmates of 
penal institutions become depraved without em- 
ployment, how much greater is the danger to 
youth, vibrant and eager to mould the entire 
world? Shall we set up a statue of a loafing 
bum and pull down that dedicated to the virtue 
of labor? 

Our Civilian Conservation Corps is like the 
Medieval Out of 
insecurity the church 
The camps are not stop-gaps to 


ancient barbarism 
modern 


Church. 
and fashioned 
civilization. 
be discarded, come again the good old days. 
The camps must foster a philosophy and send 
out groups of boys who will spread a desire for 
a simple life among the people. As the church 
exemplified what it preached, so the CCC has 
built an idea from which all may graft a healthy 
branch. 
Henry L. Farr 
180TH Co., CONN. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF NEGRO 
DOCTORATES 


AppITIONAL data collected by the writer on 
Negro holders of the Ph.D. and equivalent de- 
grees show that remarkable progress is being 
made with respect to this educational effort. 
The last report on this subject (see SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 16, 1933) indicated 
that at least 85 colored men and women had 
received the degree from 33 American and 
European universities since 1876. During the 
scholastic year 1932-33, 15 of those doctorates 
were conferred. 

A careful check-up on the present status, 
which has been confirmed by official transeripts 
and statements by the several institutions, in- 
dieates that 16 Ph.D.’s have been awarded to 
Negroes during 1933-34. This means, then, 
that in 58 years 107 Negroes have received this 


award. The degrees have been conferred by 38 


American and European universities. The Uni- 
versity of Chieago (16), Columbia University 
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(10), the University of Pennsylvania (9), Har 
vard University (8), Yale University (6), and 
Boston University (5) have contributed one hal{ 
of the total number. It is significant that 61 or 
about 57 per cent. of all these doctorates were 
produced during the past four years and at 
the time of the nation’s most acute economic 
disturbance. Eighty-seven have been granted 
since 1920. The fields of practical arts, such 
as home economics, agriculture, mechanical arts. 
business administration, health and _ physica! 
education record no Negro doctorates, in so far 
as the data of the study establishing this report 
show. 

Of eight fields in which these degrees were 
granted the leading ones are social and political 
science (24), physical sciences (18) and bio- 
logical sciences (17). When physieal and bio 
logical sciences are combined under the heading, 
“Natural Sciences,” science then ean be said to 
lead all other fields of knowledge in this respect. 

It is noteworthy that all these doctorates have 
been won in over 90 per cent. of the eases from 
the very best American graduate schools. This 
statement has support when an examination of 
recent studies of institutions “distinguished” 
for graduate work in certain fields is made. 
Such studies would reveal something of the high 
quality of the doctoral degrees of this report. 

It is worthy of note also that 83 of the 107 
Negro holders of this degree received their basic 
college education from 45 Negro and 40 white 
colleges. The leading schools in this respect 
are Howard (15), Fisk (8), Lincoln, Pennsy|- 
vania (5), and Virginia Union (5). These 
facts seem important when it is noted that only 
since 1921 has a Negro college fully equipped 
itself from the point of approved academic 
standards to send its graduates to accredited 
graduate schools. 

Almost all Negro doctorates are employed. 
Four have deceased. Over 95 per cent. of them 
are connected with the 47 regionally accredited 
institutions for Negroes. The greatest single 
number may be found at Howard University 
and the city of Washington, D. C. A few are 
in government service and research work. (ne 
has attained the rank of associate professor at 
the University of Chicago while two are “asso- 
ciates” at two other leading “white” institutions. 

Although it is notably true without question 
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the Negro’s stride in winning doctoral de- 
es has been most rapid and remarkable, there 
uch yet to be done in this respect if the 
1). is to be aecepted continuously as the 
sport to fame in American higher edueation, 
hen it is remembered also that there are 
now 15 eolleges for Negroes which have 
full the standards of regional aceredit- 
including in most cases the requirement 
e Ph.D. for the headship of major depart- 


Harry W. GREENE 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC CORRESPON- 
DENCE 


May we eall the attention of the reader to the 

that the World League of International 

Education Associations has done and is doing 

rh schools to bring our students in contact 

tudents of other countries, so as to give 

i. clearer understanding of those countries. 

at closer contact is secured through inter- 

lastie correspondence. In a large number 

intries, an official center for such corre- 

lence exists. In 1929 a meeting was held 

Paris, of the then existing centers, which the 

r of the World League attended and pre- 

sided. At that meeting steps were taken to im- 

ve the systems of distribution of such corre- 
ndenee. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the impor- 

and benefit to the students of such con- 

ts. The friendship thus made and the in- 

mation thus aequired are strengthened by the 

rk done in the sehool, by students interested 
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in world affairs. Discussions, lectures, assembly 
programs constitute the activities of such groups. 
The World League, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, has at present a membership of 350 
such groups in the United States and abroad. 
Several of those groups join together and hold, 
onee or twice a year, regional junior interna- 
tional institutes. At those institutes the repre- 
sentatives of different high schools take part in 
debates, model assemblies, symposiums on world 
affairs, open-forum discussions, ete. 

The World League has for the last three years 
sponsored a world-wide radio program on May 
18, International Good Will Day, in whieh sev- 
eral countries took part. 

Our latest project for 1935 and the following 
years is the building up in the high schools of 
International Museums which would consist of 
art, handicraft, 





exchange of students’ work 
ete. Maybe later—books, music, national cos- 
tumes; anything that might be of interest to 
the students and that could form part of a 
museum will be added. We have already the 
cooperation of several countries. 

Our organization has been endorsed by a large 
number of educators all over the world, and has 
been asked in the past to participate in almost 
every international educational convention. It 
has also been approved of by the State Board 
of Edueation of California. 

For further information application should 
be mailed to World League of International 
Edueation Associations, 521 Phelan Building, 
San Franeiseo, California. 

ALIcE WILSON, 
Director 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FACULTY IMPROVEMENT AND LI- 
BRARY USE IN THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES OF ALABAMA 


Tue state teachers colleges in Alabama limit 


+ 


their program of services to the preparation of 


teachers for elementary schools. If all is not 
well with the elementary schools, obviously all 
can not be well with those institutions respon- 
sible for training their prospective teachers. The 
two systems are intimately linked together. This 
close relationship is evidently the intention of 


those who direet the educational destinies of 


the state, since the control of the teachers col- 
leges is vested in the State Board of Edueation. 

At least two factors, which at present affect 
adversely the elementary schools in Alabama, 
have unfortunate influence on the teachers col- 
leges, namely, salaries and certification. Sal- 
white elementary schools reached 
peak in 1929-30, when the average 
amounted to $754. This sum has suffered the 
amazing reduction of 57 per cent. during the 
subsequent years! In the scholastic year of 
1932-33 the average paid these teachers was 


aries in the 
their 
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only $325. Provisions for certification of school 
teachers in Alabama permit high-school gradu- 
ates, through successful examination, to receive 
lower grade certificates. Anticipating penurious 
salaries and confronting the possibility of en- 
tering into competition with those who have no 
professional training, high-school graduates 
with the best promise of successful teaching ex- 
perience hesitate to enroll in teachers colleges 
and prepare for service in elementary schools. 
Henee, the enrolments in the teachers colleges 
have decreased and other difficulties of natural 
consequence have been encountered, such as dis- 
turbing financial problems, heavier teaching 
loads and the need of instructional equipment. 
The entire publie school situation in Alabama 
was carefully analyzed the middle of last Janu- 
ary. That analysis was based on reports from 
63 of the 67 counties in the state and disclosed 
a tragie situation. Prior to January 1, 200 
schools, employing 588 teachers and enrolling 
20,000 children, had actually closed for the re- 
year 1933-34. Schools 


to the number of 1,390, or 48 per cent. of all 


mainder of the sehool 


schools in the counties reporting, were expected 
to close by the first of February. Put in other 
words, all schools in 19 counties were expected 


24 addi- 


tional counties and 80 per cent. of all schools in 


to close by February 1, all schools in 


the remaining counties were expected to close by 
February 15. 

But not only during the current school year 
have publie schools been in distress in Alabama. 
In 1932-33 


were open for only 115 days on an average for 


the white rural elementary schools 
the state at large. In 27 counties, the term was 
less than 100 days. In 33 counties the term was 
the shortest since 1919; in 44 counties it was the 
One 
For 


all the eounties, the term was from one to 85 


shortest term during the past decade. 


county had a sehool term of only 49 days. 


days shorter than at any time during the past 
ten Phrased financially, the condition 


was such that the total amount spent for in- 


vears. 


struction in white rural elementary schools in 
1932-33 was nearly $2,000,000 than the 


amount spent in 1920! 


less 


Federal aid, as an emergency measure, came 
to the assistance of the publie school program in 
Alabama at a timely moment. This aid has 
prevented the collapse of the schools for the 
present year as predicted by the January analy- 
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sis. Many hundreds of schools have been kept 
open in rural communities, and thousands of 
teachers and children have worthwhile employ- 
ment until summer vaeation calls them from the 
schoolroom. 

The problem of preventing a future collapse 
of public education must now challenge the 
statesmen, educational and political, of Ala- 
Seen in its acute stages 
The 
welfare of the entire nation depends on edu- 
cated citizens in all the states of the Union. 

A study of these teachers colleges now being 


bama and the nation. 
in Alabama, this is a national problem. 


made reveals at least two bright features in the 
midst of distress, namely, remarkable progress 
in the improvement of faculty personnel and 
unusual use of library facilities by students. 
These are factors of vital importance in in- 
structional efficiency and are of wide interest to 
educators. 
FacuLtTy IMPROVEMENT 

Perhaps the most thorough study of education 
in Alabama that has ever been made was a sur- 
vey conducted in 1919 by specialists from the 
former Bureau of Edueation, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, now called the U.S. Office 
of Edueation. In that study reference was made 
to the faculties of the state teachers colleges as 
possessing “a relatively low standard of aca- 
demie and professional training but a relatively 
long experience in teaching. Less than half the 
members of the faculties have completed college 
or university courses leading to academic or 
professional degrees.” The colleges at that time 
were normal schools, maintaining what might be 
ealled junior college status. 

In 1926 a study of the colleges revealed the 
information that a third of the faculty were 
without baccalaureate degrees. Considerable 
improvement was noted in 1932, with but 7 
per cent. lacking such degrees. During the 
present scholastic year, only a single member of 
these faculties is without a bachelor’s degree, 
and that faculty member is a graduate of a nor- 
mal school, with many years of teaching experi- 
ence and further professional training. 

In 1926 only 19 per cent. of the teachers col- 
lege faculties in Alabama held the master’s de- 
gree; by 1932 the number holding it had in- 
ereased to 50 per cent.; and during the present 
scholastic year, 64.8 per cent. of the faculties 
hold that degree. 
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Whereas in 1926 a bare 2 per cent. of these Conditions are somewhat similar in the other in- 
ty folk held the doctor’s degree, in 1932 9 _ stitutions. 

conn held it. During the present scholastic Combined disbursements in the colleges were 

r of 1933-34 this number has increased to in 1933 practically a third of what they were in 

1929. The instruction cost in 1933 likewise was 


en 
9 per cent. of the faculty group. One insti- 
» (Florence) has more than a fourth of its just about a third of what it had been four 


tire faculty of all ranks holding this highest Years before. 
In only one college (Jacksonville) did the in- 


earned degree. 
structional cost of 1933 exceed that of 1923, and 


In connection with this improved academic 
| nrofessional standing of these faculties it is Yet in that institution the instructional cost of 
1933 was only 50 per cent. of what it was in 


resting to note their lengthy college-teach- 
1929. Two colleges (Livingston and Troy) 


- experience. Individually the range is from 
spent for instruction in 1933 less than half of 


beginner with but a year of experience to 
what they spent in 1923; and each of them 


r 


veteran with 43 years of experience. Insti- 
‘ 2 OC spent i 933 approximately 20 per ee d » 
onally, the range is from an average of 8.1 spent in 1933 approximately per cent. of the 


: ‘ . amount spent for instruction in 1929. The 
rs of college teaching to 13 years, with an + 8] 


fourth institution (Florence) spent $9,000 less 
for instruction in 1933 than it did in 1923, and 
only about 40 per cent. of what it did in 1929. 

FINANCES The only conclusion to be reached from this 


ave 


‘rage experience for the combined faculties of 


10.3 vears. 


presentation of figures, along with the improve- 


Th 


faculty improvement in these institutions is that 


e startling fact of this remarkably rapid eli ; 
ment of faculty personnel in these colleges, 


seems to be that teachers are having to carry 
or “tote,” as is often said in the South, too 
much of the educational burden. Adequate 


t has been accompanied, unfortunately, by radi- 
cally reduced income and greatly reduced cost of 
struction. 
For the school year 1932-33, two of the insti- 


tions (Florence and Livingston) received ap- 


compensation, including a sufficient amount for 
living necessities, further cultural and profes- 
sional advantages and savings for the rainy 


proximately 50 per cent. of what they received . , 
. . day and old age must be provided these fac- 


during the sehool year of 1922-23, ten years ae ; 
: aeeigihs : ulties if continued progress along the present 
before! One of the other institutions (Jackson- 
lle) received $23,000 less in 1933 than it did in 
1923; and the fourth college (Troy) in 1933 had LIBRARIES 
a smaller income by more than $47,000 than it Compared with many larger colleges, the 
had ten years previously. Receipts of the four number of volumes in the libraries of the state 
colleges in 1929 amounted to $1,118,228; in 1933 teachers colleges in Alabama is exceedingly 
they amounted to $319,669, which is 28.6 per small. They meet, however, the minimum 
cent. of their 1929 income. State support in standards for acereditment both in the Amer- 
1933 was only 23.4 per cent. of what it was in ican Association of Teachers Colleges and in 
1929, the Southern Association of Colleges and See- 
The eost of instruetion and the total educa- ondary Schools. The former association re- 
tional expenditures in these colleges, both in ag- quires 15,000 volumes and the latter 12,000 
gregate amounts and on a per student basis, volumes as minimum numbers. The smallest of 


desirable pathway is to be expected. 


greatly exeeed the appropriations for support the libraries reports 15,846 volumes, the largest 
received at present from the state. In one ecol- reports 20,515, with an average of 17,306. The 
lege (Jacksonville) the state appropriation colleges are, therefore, at least meeting the ac- 
totaled $28,277 for 1932-33, whereas the in- credited standards for their type of institution. 
struction cost was $44,133, with the total edu- In this there is nothing more than passing com- 
tional expenditures amounting to $70,756. mendation, coupled with the knowledge that in- 
Un a per student basis, the state appropriated _ stitutions do not prosper best in barely meeting 
$46.88, whereas the instruction cost was $73.19 minimum standards. 
and the educational expenditure was $117.34. The remarkable feature connected with the 
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libraries of these colleges is the use which stu- 
dents are reported to be making of the available 
books. In the New York Times of February 
25, 1934, President Constance Warren, of Sarah 
Lawrence College, reported the students in that 
institution as using an unusually large number 
ot books, namely 49.2 volumes per student for 
the year. All will agree that this manifests a 
fine intellectual interest on the part of those 
students; it is most impressive as to student 
initiative and seriousness of purpose. President 
Warren states: “According to available statis- 
ties the highest average withdrawal from any 
other college library was 27 volumes per stu- 
dent.” 

With this information as a background it is 
interesting to know that the monthly with- 
drawal of books from the libraries of the state 
teachers colleges in Alabama for a period of 
from a week to a fortnight ranges from a per 
student average of 2.5 volumes in one institu- 
tion to an average of 4 volumes in another. 
The session of nine months makes the yearly 
withdrawal range from 22.5 to 36 per student. 
Teachers colleges may not have been included 
in the gathering of the above statisties quoted 
by President Warren. The statistics reported 
by her at least furnish a comparative basis 
whereby claim may be made that these par- 
ticular institutions in Alabama rank high 
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amongst the colleges of America in the use that 
is made of their library books. 

Large use is also made of reserve books in 
the instructional programs of these institutions. 
Librarians report that the monthly per student 
use of reserve books is seven in one institution 
and 10.7 in another. Simple multiplication by 
nine gives the yearly average. These teachers 
colleges seem to be well in line with the current 
trend in the collegiate world, which seeks to 
make the library a real center of scholastic ac- 
tivity on the campus. 

The libraries in these teachers colleges great], 
need enlargement, need additional professional 
members of the library staff, need to be housed 
in separate buildings and have other obvious 
needs. The faculties of the institutions also 
need enlargement, increased salaries, smaller 
class groups in many instances, more time for 
research and contributions to professional |lit- 
erature, and have other needs which it is not 
necessary to enumerate in this connection. But 
it is encouraging to see evidences of progress in 
matters of supreme importance in the work ot 
teachers colleges even in the midst of tragic 
difficulties, both within the institutions them 
selves and in the elementary schools of the state 
which they serve. 

CLARENCE M. DANNELLY 

ALABAMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT WALTER WILLIAMS AND 
“THE FIRST SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM” 

WALTER WILLIAMS, president of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, never had a Ph.D. degree. Nor 
had he a bachelor’s degree. He did not have 
even a high school diploma. His school was the 
newspaper office and his teachers were practi- 
tioners in an oceupation which he has seen de- 
velop into a profession. In that development 
he may say, both as founder of the first school 
of journalism and as an earth-encireling ob- 
server of affairs, that he was and is a part of all 
that he has met. Coming up from an early jour- 
nalistie experience in a small town, he knew 
what would be most helpful to young men and 
women in preparation for the most demanding 


of callings. 
While recognizing technique to be essential, he 


was also aware, as he has said, that technique 
alone does not make a master. Something be- 
yond it is required in “doing the professional 
deed.” In his own case he endowed technique 
with a spirit characteristic of a research stu- 
dent. Far from the shores of communication 
with other lands, in a valley of self-sufficiency, 
it is the more remarkable that he should have 
been so deeply interested in international rela- 
tions. It is but an academic version of tle 
familiar characterization of a Missourian, 2s 
was once said of Professor Shapley, a native of 
Missouri, to affirm that he was born into a scien- 
tifie attitude of mind. He has to be shown. [le 
demands to know the why and wherefore ot 
things. Thus the newspaper man became the 
head not only of the School of Journalism but 
of the State University. 





de 
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It has been said of the true journalist that he 


It 
ist know the truth, or as much of it as he can 
vuire: be eager to tell it and then know how 
il it. It is this last qualification that makes 
the greatest of educators. Dr. Williams is 
| by illness to relinquish the duties of the 


red 


lency, but it will be good news to jour- 


ts throughout the world—for it is said that 
juates of his school are to be found in 


rac 


nks of nearly every important newspaper 


that he still is to remain head of the first 
iol of journalism.—The New York Times. 


Where was the first school of journalism in- 
rated in the United States? This question 
historical importance because of the con- 
lictory statements that frequently appear. 
In vour editorial “Journalist-Educator” you 
tribute to the distinguished Walter Wil- 
retiring president of the University of 
Missouri, and eredit him as “founder of the first 
ol of journalism.” The editorial closes with 
statement: “It will be good news to jour- 
lists throughout the world . . . that he still is 
emain head of the first school of journalism.” 
| agree with everything you say about the 
is, distinguished reeord and magnificent 
Would it 


be a further tribute to him to straighten out 


evement of President Williams. 


record regarding this long-mooted question 
{ “the first school of journalism” ? 

Where does General Robert E. Lee stand in 
The official records at 
Washington and Lee University, in Lexington, 
Va., establish this fact: 

“General Lee’s marvelous progressiveness, his 


conferring this honor? 


practical vision of our future civilization, 
reached its culmination in his organizing in 1869 
the first collegiate instruetion ever given in the 
principles and practice of journalism.” 

The reeord continues: “Recent history con- 
rms and illustrates his far-seeing wisdom. The 
twentieth century editor is rapidly becoming the 
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leader and molder of American civilization, sur- 
passing in area and effectiveness the preacher, 
the teacher, the legislator, the business magnate. 
Every American citizen, old or young, rich or 
poor, millionaire or day laborer, finds his ideals 
and eonvictions, his hopes and fears and inner- 
most convictions, molded and directed by the 
newspapers and magazines he reads every day.” 

General Lee “refused all other offers after 
Appomattox, to dedicate the ripest years of his 
glorious life” to this service when he became 
president of Washington and Lee University. 
The record states further: 

“Tt was here in that hour of sectional hatreds 
and division that this divinely inspired educator 
[General Robert E. Lee] in 1869 founded the 
first American school of journalism.” 

Perhaps I can be of some service to you in 
establishing the facts in this important historical 
question. While conducting exhaustive investi- 
gations as historian-general for the semi-cen- 
tennial memorial of the Civil War, published in 
ten volumes under title, “The Photographie His- 
tory of the Civil War,” by the Review of Re- 
views Company, our large research board agreed 
that the honor of founding this first school of 
journalism belongs to General Lee. 

This in no way detracts from the distinguished 
service rendered by Walter Williams and the 
University of Missouri. General Lee’s “school 
of journalism” was discontinued at Washington 
and Lee University shortly after his death. It 
has recently been reestablished as a memorial to 
him. 

While General Lee was the founder of the first 
school of journalism in America (and this prob- 
ably means in the world), Walter Williams or- 
ganized and directs the “oldest school of jour- 
nalism in continuous operation in America.” 
The honors, therefore, are sufficient to give both 
historical position in the annals of world jour- 
nalism.—Francis Trevelyan Miller, President, 
Historical Foundations, in The New York Times. 


go 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE TRIENNIAL COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED CHAPTERS OF PHI 
BETA KAPPA 


With the largest attendance on record—246 


(delegates representing 113 chapters and 12 





associations—the eighteenth triennial council of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta.Kappa met at 
Cincinnati on September 10, 11 and 12 and 
forwarded a new program having among its 
chief objectives “to serve the state as a cham- 
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pion of the humane studies for cultural ends” 


and “the setting up of eriteria which will rep- 
resent to the student the ideal attitude toward 
liberal scholarship.” 

The first business session on the morning of 
September 10 and the banquet on the evening 
of September 11 were held in the Hotel Gibson. 
The open session and reception to delegates, 
senators and officers on the evening of Septem- 
her 10, the two business sessions on September 
11 and the business session on the morning of 
September 12 were held at the University of 
Cincinnati. On the afternoon of September 10 
the visitors enjoyed a tour of Cincinnati and 
visits to Miami University and Western College 
at Oxford, Ohio. 

How Phi Beta Kappa may be of service in 
promoting cultural ends was indicated by Dr. 
Clark Sutherland Northup, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in his report as president of the United 
Chapters at the morning session of September 


10. Dr. Northup listed ways as follows: 


Providing cheap and attractive editions and 
translations of the great classics, ancient and 
modern, studies of classical times and cultures, 
celebrations of great anniversaries, ... popular 
biographies of the great cultural figures and lead- 
ers in education and the arts of peace, plays and 
pageants illustrating the history of culture, prizes 


for excellence in cultural studies. 


Dr. Northup’s reference in his presidential 
report to The American Scholar as an expres- 
sion of the literary and cultural interests of 
Phi Beta Kappa was amplified in the statement 
of the editorial board of this new quarterly 
magazine, presented by Dr. Will D. Howe at 
the closing session. 

The American Scholar was established in 
January, 1932, as “a journal of intellectual life, 
scholarly but not technical,’ with articles 
selected to give “a cultural synthesis of the 
various fields of research, practical affairs, and 
abstract thought.” Mr. Howe praised the work 
of the editor, Dr. William Allison Shimer, and 
told of the faithful cooperation of members of 
the editorial board. The quarterly has had a 
splendid success, as revealed by quotation and 
comment in newspapers and college and alumni 


magazines, by readers’ letters and by paid sub- 


scriptions. With improving economie econdi- 
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tions the prospects are favorable, Mr. Hoy 


said, for the quarterly to pay its way com- 


pletely. 
CRITERIA OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The changed attitude which Phi Beta Kappa 
is taking toward the measurement of scholar- 
ship was shown in the report of the secretary, 
Dr. William Allison Shimer, presented at the 
morning session of September 10, and in the 
addresses of President Frank Aydelotte, of 
Swarthmore College, and President David M, 
Robertson, of Goucher College, at the evening 
meeting of September 10. That chapters are 
using criteria of scholarship other than “the 
accumulation of course grades or marks” was 
declared by Dr. Shimer. He listed these othe: 
criteria as “broad honors work, comprehensive 
examinations, the accumulative record, and sub- 
jective estimates by tutors and teachers.” He 
cited particularly the present practise of the 
Harvard Chapter in “postponing more elections 
to the end of the year when the results of 
honors work and comprehensive examinations 
can be considered.” 

In presenting the topic, “Selecting Students 
for Phi Beta Kappa,’ President Avydelotte 
referred to complications when chapters insist 
upon particular subjects such as Latin and 
Greek. 

There is in many chapters what I consider 
foolish prejudice against the study of the natural 
sciences, even when these subjects constitute—as 
they very well may—a part of a liberal education 
I approve strongly of confirming Phi Beta Kappa 
to liberal as opposed to technical and vocationa 
courses, but I think the society must accept 
each generation the definition of a liberal education 
which is believed in at that particular time. 


President Aydelotte maintained that the 
really valuable basis for selecting students tor 
Phi Beta Kappa is not to average their grades 
in all subjects but to find their competence in 
the subject or group of subjects to which they 
have devoted themselves. The real test ol 
ability, Dr. Aydelotte thought, lies not so much 
in what the student does or does not know 4s 
in how well he knows what he knows best 
With the older methods of selection upon aver- 
ages of grades there has been a ereditable corre- 
spondence between election to Phi Beta Kapya 
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rthy suecess in later years. The corre- 
would be greatly improved, Dr. 
helieved, if the test of selection for 
were the same as it is in his mature 
his ability in the field in 
. he is concentrating. 
his diseussion of “Selecting Colleges for 
Beta Kappa,” President David A. Robert- 
¢ Goucher College, set forth the principles 
were followed by the new committee of 
tions, of which he is chairman. Dr. 
tson emphasized that “Phi Beta Kappa 
and has no desire to be an accrediting 
y.” He told of the action taken by the 
council setting up a new procedure for 
ng charters by which a committee of im- 
experts obtains data and arranges per- 
nspections of institutions desiring chap- 
[he committee considers all the material 
» to the institutions and makes recom- 
tions to the senate of Phi Beta Kappa, 
in turn recommends to the council. 
Robertson referred to the proposed con- 
mal amendment providing for election to 
Beta Kappa of a small number of students 
leges in which there are not yet chapters 
society.” The proposed provision for a 
| council chapter was opposed in a reso- 
passed by the council at a business ses- 
and it and other plans for amendments 
referred to a new committee on the con- 
“Principles of Phi Beta Kappa Organiza- 
” were considered by Dean Roscoe Pound, 
e Harvard Law School, in the third address 
he evening of September 10. 
rious aspeets of the aims and methods of 
Beta Kappa activities as related to the 
were presented at the banquet on the 
ng of September 11 by “a battery of Ohio 
akers”’: Charles P. Taft, II, of Cincinnati; 
sident Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wesleyan 
rsity; Judge Florence Allen, of Cleveland, 


Murray Seasongood, formerly mayor of 


tings to the council were given at the 

sessions by the Honorable Russell Wil- 

mayor of Cineinnati, by Dr. Raymond 

‘ters, president of the University of Cinein- 

and by Lester A. Jaffe, president of the 
ati chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


ITeEMS OF BUSINESS 

President Northup, in his president’s report, 
referred to the death during the last triennium 
of four senators of Phi Beta Kappa: President 
John Grier Hibben, of Princeton; Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Professor Adam 
Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, and 
President Julian A. C. Chandler of the College 
of William and Mary. 

Upon recommendation of the committee on 
qualifications, chapter charters were voted by 
the council to the Connecticut College for 
Women, Florida State College for Women and 
the University of Utah. The council approved 
senate action authorizing the chapters of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the University 
of North Carolina to have sections for their 
respective colleges for women. 

In his report as secretary, Dr. Shimer told 
of a bequest from the estate of Miss Isabelle 
Stone, Wellesley, 1905, with a possible maxi- 
mum value of $26,000, which is to establish a 
fellowship in honor of the donor’s mother. The 
Mary Isabelle Sibley Fellowship is to be 
awarded to women between 25 and 35 years 
of age alternately in the fields of (1) Greek 
archeology, history, language or literature, and 
(2) French language or literature. 

The ‘report of Treasurer David Layton 
showed that the total balance in the endowment 
income accounts is $12,771, a decrease of $7,231 
during the triennium, “a result, no doubt, of the 
depression.” The total endowments of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa as of July 
31, 1934, are $267,735. 

Dr. Osear M. Voorhees gave his report as 
historian of Phi Beta Kappa, and he was in- 
structed by the council to proceed with the 
history of Phi Beta Kappa’s first century, with 
the aid of a committee of five professional his- 
torians, 

Although the council approved the broad 
program presented by the senate, it did not 
accept the proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution. These proposals would have established 
alumni chapters, a council chapter providing 
for election by the senate of a limited number 
of student members in colleges not having char- 
ters at present, and would have eliminated 


district organizations of Phi Beta Kappa. The 
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council authorized an ad interim committee to 
work over amendments for the constitution to 
be made up of ten members, including three 
senators and seven official representatives of 
district organizations. Instructions to this com- 
mittee were to have a report re.dy for sub- 
mission to each chapter of the United Chapters 
a year in advance of the next trienmial council 
meeting. 

Among the resolutions passed by the council 
was one calling upon the secretary to obtain 
from various alumni groups of Phi Beta Kappa 
information as to their activities, so that a pro- 
gram can be prepared giving “suggestions for 
enlarged usefulness.” 

Dr. Charles Francis Thwing, president emeri- 
tus of Western Reserve University, presided at 
the evening session of September 10. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Dr. C. S. Northup; vice-president, Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan; secretary, Dr. W. A. Shimer; 
treasurer, Dr. W. Randolph Burgess; historian, 
Dr. O. M. Voorhees. 

The following were elected senators: Dr. 
George Henry Chase, John Kirkland Clark, Dr. 
James Bryant Conant, Dr. W. H. Crawford, 
Dr. H. A. Farr, Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. Chris- 
tian Gauss, Dr. Frank P. Graves, Dr. T. H. 
Jack, Dr. Walter Lippmann, Dr. C. S. Northup, 
Dr. Ellen F. Pendleton, Dr. David A. Robert- 
son, Dr. Owen D. Young. 

Dr. Albert Shaw was elected a senator for 
life. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


CONFERENCE ON EMOTION AND THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


THE committee on emotion and the educative 
process of the American Council on Edueation 
held a conference at the Malvern Hotel, Bar 
Harbor, Maine, from August 23 to August 26. 
A group of about twenty experts in the various 
branches of knowledge that bear upon edueation 
assayed out present understanding of emotional 
processes and their effects, and discussed needed 
research and experimentation. The fruits of 
the discussions will be incorporated in the eom- 
mittee reports, to be published next summer, 
after they have been studied by the committee 
and subjected to wider eriticism. The eonfer- 
ence was sponsored by the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
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Foundation, of which Dr. Ludwig Kast js thp 
director. It is this foundation which made the 
grant under which the committee is undertaking 
its two-year study of emotions as they influence 
the educative process. 

The conference was opened during the morn. 
ing of August 23, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Daniel A. Prescott, of Rutgers Uni. 
versity. After an address of welcome by Dr. 
Kast, the first paper, “The Physiological Bases 
of Emotion,” was presented by Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon, of the Harvard Medical Sehool. At 
succeeding meetings the following papers were 
heard: “Emotion and Sex,” by Dr. Lawrence 
K. Frank, of the General Edueation Board: 
“The Emotional Orientation of Children,” by 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, director of the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the University of 
Iowa; “Emotion and the Intelleetual Processes 


of Learning, Reasoning and Imagining,” hy 
Dr. F. L. Wells, chief of the psychological Jabo- 
ratory at the Boston Psychopathie Hospital; 
“Personality Maladjustments in Children,” by 
Dr. David M. Levy, psychiatrist of New York 
City; “The Emotional Climate of Schools as 
Influenced by the Interplay of Personalities,” 
by Dr. Mark May, secretary of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University; “The 
Emotional Climate of Schools as Influenced by 
School Practises,” by Dr. Laura Zirbes, of the 
Ohio State University; “Emotion and Esthetic 
Experience and Expression,” by Dr. Thomas 
Munro, curator of education at the Cleveland 
Museum. 

Other persons attending the conference and 
participating in the discussion were President 
James R. Angell, of Yale University; Dr. Madi- 
son Bentley, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University; Miss Marian Cars- 
well, principal, Hubbard Woods Schoo! ot 
Winnetka, Illinois; Dr. Frederick H. Lund, ot 
Temple University; Dr. John H. MacCracken, 
associate director of the American Council on 
Edueation; Dr. C. R. Mann, director, American 
Council on Edueation; Dr. James S8. Plant, 
director, Essex County Juvenile Clinie, Newark, 
New Jersey; Professor Herbert N. Shenton, 
head of the department of sociology, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York City; and 
Dr. M. Ernest Townsend, president of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Newark, New 
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Professor Edward Sapir, of Yale Uni- 
a member of the committee, was unable 


trend. 


‘merous interesting concepts were ad- 
at the conference. It was pointed out 


he expression ot emotion, as such, is 
‘rd and untrainable, emanating as it does 
he lower brain centers. Nevertheless, the 
rtex does participate in the evaluation of 
n-provoking situations and, through it, 

| over emotional reactions can be secured. 

Hence educators must concern themselves with 
learning that prevents the arousal of 

; or reorients it, if they would secure 

: self-discipline which is essential in civilized 
inities. Perhaps another way of putting 
vould omit the use of the term emotion en- 
y: A major goal of education should be the 
ement of an optimum balance between 
desire and realization. This would prevent both 
excessive frustration and anarchistie freedom. ~ 
fhe function of experience as the major fac-* 
the patterning of our desires was repeat- 
This is particularly patent 
nnection with learning how to express and 
sexual needs in culturally approved ways 

in understanding the manner in which 


edly pointed out. 


family relationships, such as parental overpro- 
tection, parental rejection or sibling rivalry, 
the emotional needs of school chil- 
Because of the patterning influence of 

k-ways, too, the fear of wild animals, of 
snakes and of lightning remains characteristic 
iidren in a period when they should be 
d of automobiles, of disease germs and of 
var. The growing individual in society, then, 
resembles a growing micro-organism in a ¢ul- 


determine 


0 ¢! 


ture. By varying the cultural media the pat- 
which the individual to 
achieve his desires may be modified. 

A school may be described as a constellation 
of human relations very influential in building 
up the cultural and emotional desire patterns 
in children. Possibly we should give up deserib- 
ing the sehool in terms of the extremities of 
subjects and marks and restate it in 
terms of lines of foree operating between indi- 
viduals. Much of the irritation and fatigue that 
teachers suffer might be changed to interest and 
a feeling of professional value if they saw them- 
selves as playing truly dynamie roles in the 
{ individual children. A teacher seeking 


hi 
lives of 


terns through seeks 
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to discover in terms of emotional need why a 
child behaves as he does would face a class with 
a vastly different attitude from one who feit it 
her first duty to bring every child in class up 
Par- 


ticularly is this important in esthetics where 


to the standard test norm in arithmetic. 


“biologically adequately aroused emotions” be- 
come attached to symbolic or intermediate forms 
that render the emotional experiences both more 
Through estheties 
children to 


subtle and more complex. 
teachers have the means of assisting 
experience and to express emotion, and to re- 
orient this desire for experiences that are rich 
in feeling. 
personality uncloven by conflicts within. 


By this they may mold a unified 


The discussions of needed research and ex- 
perimentation uncovered numerous areas need- 
ing immediate study. Long-term, continuous, 
coordinated researches into the emotional devel- 
opment of children were mentioned as especially 
desirable. 
some danger of pushing experimental techniques 
too rapidly in a field where the clinical method 
may still yield rich returns. For example, we 
are greatly in need of studies to show the 


At the same time there seems to be 


sources of the “value patterns” of young people. 
Here no single individual or branch of knowl- 
edge is sufficiently broad to conduct the research 
nor is the rigid control of conditions essential to 
scientific experimentation likely to yield defini- 
tive findings. Rather a combination of deserib- 
ing, of testing, of probing clinically and of 
needed with the 
the psychologist, 


observing behavior may be 
sociologist, the physiologist, 
the psychiatrist, the parents 
all participating as consciously contributing 
members of a coordinated research. 

The general tenor of the conference discus- 
sions did not give hope of the easy discovery of 
basie principles that might be stated authorita- 
tively to school people for guiding them in their 
dealings with children. On the other hand, no 
struck. a 
unanimous feeling of the importance of adding 
to our knowledge of the genesis and orientation 
of desire and of the effects of frustration and 
anxiety was expressed, and the opinion repeat- 
edly advanced that the rigid controls of science 
should not be permitted to stifle the careful 
observation and of 
on the basis of philosophical con- 


and the teachers 


note of pessimism was Instead, 


deseription experiments 
undertaken 


siderations. 
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At the Bar Harbor meeting the committee 
added Dr. George D. Stoddard, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, as a permanent member of the 


committee, and completed plans for prosecuting 


ATTITUDES OF AVERAGE AND SUPE- 
RIOR STUDENTS TOWARD 
SURVEY COURSES 

In two previous years studies have been made 
of student opinion of two freshman survey 
courses given at Syracuse University. The first 
year’s study aimed to ascertain the attitudes of 
students toward the survey courses primarily 
under the heads “interest,” “profit (increase in 
enlightenment or understanding)” and “success 
in presentation.” An anonymous list of ques- 
tions was used at the last meeting of one of the 
courses, and the results indicated that the stu- 
dents liked the survey courses.! Particularly 
high rating was given both courses in answer to 
the question asking for a ranking of all their 
courses in terms of “profit.” The following 
year the second study, accompanied by a shift 
in one of the courses from two general lectures 
with one section meeting to three section meet- 
ings with no lectures, ascertained that the stu- 
dents liked the seetion method of presentation 
better than the use of general lectures. The 
course changing to the section method of presen- 
tation moved up statistically relative to both the 
other survey course and the general curriculum 
on the question concerning “success in presenta- 
tion,” although the “profit” index, curiously 
enough, was relatively constant.” 

This year the same wording of questions and 
methods of measurement were employed with 
the addition of two other questions. The stu- 
dents were asked to give a list of the grades 
they received in their various courses during the 
first semester. These were then averaged in 
tabulation and the A-~B and C—D groups segre- 
gated with a view to ascertaining any differ- 
ences between the attitudes of superior and 
average students. Another new question was 
introduced, asking students whether they were 
aware of the general field (not specific depart- 

1See ScHooL AND Socrety, 36: 914, 15, July 2, 


1932. 
>See SCHOOL AND Society, 38: 969, 121, July 


99 29 
, 1933. 
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its study more diligently during the coming 
year. 
DANIEL A. PReEscorr, 


Chairman 





ments) in which their future major specializa- 
tion would lie. Answers to all the questions 
were interesting. 

(1) No significant divergencies in attitude 
appeared between the A-B and C-D groups; in 
both survey courses these groups, in their per 
centages of combined first and second rankings 
given to the courses, closely approximated the 
percentages derived from the unsegregated tota 
groups. Such minor statistical divergencies as 
appeared suggested differences between the two 
survey courses (one course, é.g., is required of 
all, while the other is an alternative to mathe- 
matics) rather than generic differences between 
the survey course and other types of course. 
The mass effect of the figures was to indicate 
that the two survey courses are equally well 
adapted to the needs of both A—B and C-D 
groups. 

(2) There were 362 answers to the other new 
question, as to general fields of interest for 
future specialization. Of these 20.7 per cent. 
answered, “I do not know.” Natural science 
(including mathematics and psychology) was 
favored by 26 per cent.; languages and litera- 
ture (including English and Bible) by 25.1 per 
cent. The social sciences (ineluding history and 
philosophy) were indicated as the choice ot 
28.2 per cent. Does this indicate that some 
guidance by professors in charge of major work 
could be attempted profitably as early as th 
sophomore year? 

(3) Corroboration of the results of the pre 
vious studies was a feature of this year’s study: 
the statistical results were remarkably consis 
tent in the favorable rating given to the survey 
courses. Political Science 1 (responsible eit 
zenship), for example, was seored in the three 
successive years in the following manner: 
(139 answers), first and seeond rankings com 
bined on the “interest” question (chance 4 
per cent.) 52.6 per cent; 1933 (287 answers 
51.5 per cent.; 1934 (371 answers) 50.5 per 
eent. On the “profit” question this sur 
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in the three successive years scored 62.8 


cent., 66.3 per cent. and 67.1 per cent. 
eess in presentation” was scored 44.6 per 
57.9 per cent. and 53 per cent. This 
se is required of all students in liberal arts. 
The most striking feature of the study 
shift in the figures of the other survey 
Philosophy 1, indicating a factor which 

at all the object of the study. The 


se, 


- of this course for the three successive 
s are as follows: On the “interest” question, 
and second rankings combined (chance 
10 per cent.), 1932 (215 answers) 47.7 per 
1933 (151 answers) 57 per cent. and 1934 
answers) 77 per cent.; on the “profit” 
tion 62 per cent., 67.7 per cent. and 78.5 
cent. In “suecess in presentation” Philoso- 
1 was scored 34.9 per cent., 68.2 per cent. 
79.1 per cent. in the three successive years. 
course is required, alternative to mathe- 
ties; it is the course which changed to the 
tion method, abandoning general lectures, be- 
een the first and second studies. This year 
re returned to the course a colleague who has 


heen with the course since its inception in 1922, 


t who had been on a leave of absence covering 
period of the two previous studies; indeed, 
ecture method used in the course in 1932 

| been in part a means of providing for this 

of absence without excessive increase of 
hing load. The changes incident to the 
eturn of this experienced teacher. to the course 

m definitely reflected in the advance all along 

e line of the seores of this course. These sta- 

ties are a dramatie indication of the impor- 

nee of maturity and professional experience 
the part of university teaching personnel, 
at the freshman level. This probably holds 


na peculiar way of survey courses. 


The three studies taken together suggest the 
portance of such repeated self-criticism by 
ege and university departments. Recurrent 
radical statistieal divergencies mean some- 
ng, although what they mean may not always 
clear. When supplemented where possible 


y measurements of senior and alumni opinion, 


i studies may furnish faculty members valu- 
ie points of reference for course or curricular 
vision. We know so little in an exact way of 


what we do for our students at this level that 


the most meager scientifie measurements 


may prove useful aids to the further practise of 
the art of education. 
PauLt W. Warp 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SHOULD INCREASES IN GRADES FOL- 
LOW INCREASES IN INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST SCORES? 

In the issue of ScHooL AND Society for 
June 16, 1934, Dean W. H. Thompson, of the 
Municipal University of Omaha, gives the re- 
sults of a survey made among American uni- 
versities and colleges showing that significant 
increases have occurred in the scores on intelli- 
gence tests taken by entering freshmen. 

To show the increase in intelligence test 
scores for the last four years, the following 
table gives the quartiles for the entering fresh- 
men in the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of the Ohio State University. 


TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES FOR FRESHMEN, 
1930-1934 


1930 1931 1932 1933 


Q3. 72 ~—s« 88 90 
M 47 60 69 73 
Q1 23 32 44 52 





It is very evident that each entering class has 
scored higher than its predecessor, and that 
the 1933 group is the best class, judged by 
intelligence test scores, that the college has had 
in the four years passed. Furthermore, these 
scores are comparable, because the same test 
has been used over the four years, and the per- 
centiles have been determined from the norm 
set up in 1930. 

Passing by any explanation for the increase 
in test seores, the following question is raised: 
Has scholastie accomplishment improved to the 
same degree? In other words, are freshman 
grades getting better, too? It would be inter- 
esting for the same 188 institutions who re- 
ported to Dean Thompson to report on their 
experience with freshman scholarship. 

An answer from the College of Commerce and 
Administration of the Ohio State University is 
ready now. Table IT gives the quartile points 
on the first quarter grades for the same students 
reported in Table I. At Ohio State grade 
points are computed as follows: A-4; B-3; 
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Total grade points divided by 


hours carried equals the point ratio. 


TABLE II 
PoINT RATIO QUARTILES FOR FIRST QUARTER 


FRESHMEN, 1930-1934 





Q3 
M 
Q1 


It is very evident that any gain in scholarship 
has been slight. The same fact is brought out 
when the record for the entire freshman year is 
studied. The following table gives the results 
for all freshman students in these same elasses 
who The ratios are 


cumulated for the three quarters covered. 


finished the first vear. 


TABLE III 
PoINT RATIO QUARTILES FOR ENTIRE FIRST YEAR 


FOR FRESHMAN CLASSES OF 1930-1934 





1933 


1930 1932 


2.60 2.68 
» 12 


1.75 


What is the explanation for the fact that 
while intelligence test scores are rising, grades 
are remaining practically stationary? A few 
typical answers will be cited: 

(1) Educational standards have been in- 
Some instructors state that as fast as 


their 


crease d. 


the level of intelligence increases in 
classes, the requirements are stepped up like- 
These instructors believe there should be 


Edu- 


wise. 
no changes in the distribution of grades. 
cation is competitive and the least efficient in 
every group should be dropped out. 

Instructors have 
distribution of 


2) Fixed grade patterns. 
well-defined patterns for the 
grades and tend to follow their pattern, irre- 
spective of the intellectual level of their classes. 
Some of these patterns are fixed in terms of 
percentages, while others are the results of men- 
tal attitudes. 

(3) Grading on class average. Results of 
written work, tests and other requirements are 
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averaged for a class, and each member of that 
class is graded in terms of his personal accon. 
plishment. Letter grades will tend to fall into 
fixed percentages. Since good classes wil] show 
the same distribution as poor classes, no changes 
in grade distribution will occur with increased 
intelligence. 

(4) Student attitudes. High-seoring students 
on the intelligence test are satisfied with 
mediocre scholastic record. A minimum effort 
on their part will bring an average grade jp 
practically any course. They find more inter. 
ests in non-academie activities than in the elass- 
room. 
dents that one should not try to make a score 


Too high a score is 


It is a very common saying among stu- 


on the intelligence test. 
apt to be embarrassing in relation with the 
instructors. There is plenty of evidence t 
prove that students are not working up to the 
level of their ability and intelligence. 

(5) Inefficient teaching of britliant students. 
Instructors become adjusted to teaching to a 
certain level of intelligence. When the level 
changes, they do not change. No efforts are 
made to adjust the instruction to a higher level 
and to appeal to the ability of the superior 
student. It is no wonder some keen minds have 
been restless, with the performance of their in- 
structors. 

Undoubtedly, other explanations are avail- 
able. Whatever they may be, the fact remains 
that scholastic achievement has not kept pace 
with the gain in intelligence. If the thesis is 
logical that there should be a definite relation- 
ship between the two factors, then a distinet 
challenge is thrust at instructors and adminis- 
trators to ascertain the cause for the present 
discrepancy and to seek a remedy for it. 

C. W. REEDER 

THE OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
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